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HE THAT DOETH TRUTH COMETH TO THE LIGHT, THAT HIS DEEDS MAY BE MADE MANIFEST 


THAT THEY ARE OF GOD.—2Messiah. 
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ESTHER, to rele priateness, her name is besntifal, in- 


TRE RESISTLESS PETITIONSR.* 


* Then Esther the answered and said, If I 
have found favor in thy sight, O King, and if it please 
the King, let my life be given me at my ee. and 
my people at my request.” —Estuer 7: 3. 


The significancy of Jewish names is 
deeply interesting. Eve signifies “life, 
the mother of all living ;” Sarah, “‘lady, 
princess of a multitude ;” Rebekah, 
“portly and fair;” Jochebed, ‘‘glori- 
ous, honorable;” Miriam, ‘‘judgment;”’ 
Ruth, ‘satisfied ;”’ Abigail, ‘tthe joy 
of a father.” Thus is it with their 
names of men: Adam means “red, 
earthy man;” Abraham, ‘‘the father 
of a multitude ;’ Isaac, “‘laughter ;” 
Jacob, “‘the supplanter Joseph, ‘‘en- 
largement;” Moses, “drawn out of 
the water; Aaron, “‘teacher;’? Joshua, 
‘““savior;”’ Saul, ‘‘the demanded one ;”’ 
David, well-beloved Solomon, 
‘speaceful.” And you recollect that 
it was said of our Lord, that ‘His 
name should be called Jesus. because 
he should save his people from their 
sins.” Think of the singular signifi- 
cance of the name Esther: it means 
‘a star.” Understanding its appro- 


® Thisarticle is by the author of “‘Endor’s Witch,” 
ket from a volume entitled “Representative 
taken the liberty to slightly 
Ht, 06 aa it within our limits. J. 2. 
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deed; for what in all nature is so full 
of lustrous, permanent, steady beauty, 
as a star, beaming forth out of its home 
of everlasting blue—sometimes upon 
unbroken masses of stormelouds—ott- 
ener through their wild rifts, and oft- 
ener still silvering the black masses 
of night, guiding the traveler on his 
solitary way, or directing the billow- 
tossed mariner toward his desired ha- 
ven? We speak of the star of hope, 
the star of joy, the star of pee 
All this, Esther was to her people. 
the splendid galaxy of Hebrew women 
of the olden time, no name stands more 
rominent, or shines with a richer 
fisstie ; no character combines more of 


the physical and moral elements of - 


womanly 
To her an 
shared by only one other female of the 
race. In the Bible—this embodiment 
of God’s revealed will to man—one 
book bears hep name. There it stands, 


ity and glory than hers. 


with that of Samuel the judge, David 
the psalmist, and th d old proph- 
ets, Teaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah. 


The scenes recorded in this book 
occurred in Persia. How came Esther 


there? A review of the. Bible history. 
will answer that question. ‘Lhe hie 


onor is given, which is, 


torical period intervening between the »» 


point at which we left it in our last 
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lecture, and where we now commence 
it, stretches over more than five hun- 
dred and ninety-three years. We left 
it during the time of Solomon’s fearful 
wickedn Men have condemned 


-Solomon’s debauchery ; but their con- 


demnation, compared with that of God, 
has been only as a whisper to a thun- 
der crash. said to him, ‘‘Foras- 


- much as thou hast not kept my cove- 
have 


nant, and my statutes which 


commanded thee, I will surely rend the 
kingdom from thee.” And He did do 


86: although, on account of his father 


David, Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, was 
rmitted to ascend the throne—still, 
uring his reign, the once united king- 
dom was divided, never more to be re- 
united. The ten tribes made Jero- 
boam their king, and were called “‘the 
kingdom of Israel;” while only two 
tribes; those of Judah and Benjamin, 
Temained under Rehoboam, and con- 


 ptituted “the kingdom of Judah.” 
_ During the period of four hundred and 
_ sixteen years, between Solomon’s reign 


and the Babylonish captivity, nineteen 
reigned over Israel, and twenty 
over Judah. The most of both these 
lines were wicked men, and devasta- 
ting wars were carried on between 
them. During this period, also, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Daniel, and all the 
lesser, prophets lived, and wept, and 
wrote. On account of their wicked- 
ness, twice the nation was suffered to 


* “* be made captives by their proud foes; 


He: 


_and still they persisted in their rebel- 
lion against. God: on account of which, 
rmitted Shalmanezer to carr 
to his Assyrian capitol. 
Subsequently, Nebuchadnezzar despoil- 
ed Jerusalem, and led Judah captive 
to Babylon. .. This captivity continued 
seventy years. uring it they were 
humbled, became itent, and their 
feelings are with mourntal 


_t@derness in the one hundred and 


Babylon ‘there we sat down—yea, 
aye wept when we remembered Zion. 


psalm: “By the rivers 


liverer, accompan 


We hanged ouk h upon the wil- 
lows, in the midst thereof; for there 
they that carried us away captive re- 
quired of ns mirth, saying, sing us one 
of the songs of Zion. How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 
If t forget thee, O Jerusalem, let m 
right hand forget her cunning. If 
do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my month; if I 
fer not Jerusalem above my chief 
oy. 
Finally, God raised them up a de- 
liverer in thé person of Cyrus, the king 
of Persia, who, having taken Babylon, 
gave the Jews permission to return to 
their own Jand. Many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, but others, 
won by the noble conduct of their de- 
ied him to Persia, 
and took up their permanent residence 
there. This accounts for the residence 
of Mordecai and Esther in Persia, 
Such is the briefest possible outline of 
the sacred history, during the five hun- 
dred and ninety years from Solomon 


'to Esther. 


I propose now to present for your 
consideration, a serves of panoramic 
views sketching the entire narrative. | 

View ist. Ahasuerus, the royal son 
of Cyrus, is on the throne. His king- 
dom embraces one hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces.. It is enriched by the 


‘accumulated treasures, not only of its 
‘own vast resources, but by trophies 


won by its victorious arms from an 
immense territory, stretching from In- _ 
dus to Ethiopia: Shushan, its capitol, 
rises before us, with’ its gorgeous pal- 
aces and odoriferous ens, which 
make the air redolent with ‘perfume. 
Its architectural products are amazing. 
Modern travelers pause in wonder over 
their ruins, strewn though they are by 
the “ashes of wasting ages.” They 
pause in awe-struck admiration before - 
the mitilated remains of vast.colamns 


‘and beauteous architraves, whichw@on- 


stituted the buildings at,the period 
when our view opens. 
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A hasterus, combining all the grandeur 
that highest art could conceive, or un- 
bounded wealth purchase, occupies the 
foreground. A festival, commemora- 
tive of his victories, has been ordered 
by the king, which is to continue seven 


days. 
; We are introduced to the court of 


the garden of the palace, whose canopy, 
couches, and tasselated floor are thus 
described —“The hangings are white, 


e linen ahd purple, to silver rin 
and pillars’ of marble.’”’ The 8 
upon which the guests recline, are ‘‘of 
gold and silver, upon a pavement of 
red and blue and black and white mar- 
ble.”? Allow me to divert your atten- 
tion from this scene, for a moment, to 
ive’ you an interesting fact. The 
mmission, appointed to trace out 
the line between Turkey and Persia, 
discovered the remains of Shushan, as 
mentioned in the books of Esther and 
Daniel. The pavement, as described 
in the former, still remains; and not 
far from the palace is a tomb, on which 
is sculptured the figure of a lion spring- 
ingon aman. Returning to our view, 
you observe that distinguished guests 
crowd the hall. The revelry begins ; 
jeweled goblets circulate freely; the 
tables are loaded with luxuries. Six 
days of wild hilarity are passed. 
Ahasuerus has become wild with wine. 
On’ the seventh day, in a drunken 
freak, listening to the serpent words 


of an enemy of the Queen, he orders} 


that Vashti, in jeweled robes and dia- 
dem, unveiled, shall grace the feast. 
It is contrary to custom for a lady to 
appear unveiled before others than her 
husband, and the royal woman, to 
whose beauty and purity history hath. 


borne Witness, shrinking from appear-| pure 


ing thus before a’ crowd of .intoxicated 
indignantly reftises to. obey. 
The debauched. king fancies himself 


insulted, ii the presence of the repre- 


sentativeset hisempire. Her enemies 


+ 


gon and blue, fastened with cords of 


‘for the- lof 


. 


shall he vindicate his injured honor? - 


The suggestion is at hand. He adopts 
it: he will divorce his wife. The 
deed is done. The noble Vashti is 
banished in disgrace, and “information 
of the fact is communicated through 
the kingdom. a 
View 2d. Months haveeclapsed. The 
wrath of the king is ap ; but he 
is troubled by memories of Vashti, his 
abused, disgraced wife. His servants 
see it, and make a proposition, which 
is devised, in order to secre him a 
wife in Vashti’s place: The news that 
a queen is to be chosen by the king, 
flies with electric speed throughout the 
kingdom. Numerous aspirants to this 
dignity areto be chosen. 
ust outside Shushaa, in an humble 
dwelling shaded by palm ‘trees, and 
adorned by flowers; lives a Jewish 
family, who are not known as Jews to 
the Persians. It consists of an aged 
man named Mordecai, and a fair young 
woman—an orphan maiden—his cou- 
sin, who bore the name of , Hadassar, 
surpassin uty and admirable grace, 
proposes that she, for the good of her 
people, shall compete with ,dark-eyed 


maidens from India and Ethiopia, | 


ruddy damsels from Babylon, beanties 
from Georgia, Circassia, and Persia, 
dignity. Esther is no 
bold heroine in the ordinary accepta- 


tion of the term. She is mild as a 


summer breeze, gentle as a dove, beau- 
teous as a star, modest as a lily, and 

ious as the holy ones of old; but for 

er people she will pass the trying 
ordeal. Arrayed in rich apparel, at- 
tended by her uncle, we see her enter 
the palace, with her soft, dark eyes 
downcast; her fair cheek pallid; ts 
heart beating with excitement, as 


if it would break through its, living * 
barriers. Like a dream of loveliness, 
she bends before the monarch. He 
does not know that she . a Jewess, 
but her exquisite beanty, her unparal- 
leled modesty, her symmetrical form, 
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her glorious face—where high intel- 
lectuality and still higher moral purity 


blend—win his heart; and while he 


hears the soft tones of her voice, and 
feels the power of her dewy eyes, re- 
0 with his own hands 
he places the gorgeous coronet u 
ther brow, and makes her 
“Queen instead of V ashti. 

View 3d. Five years have passed 
‘away. Another court scene opens be- 
fore us. The King, for reasons un- 
known, has clevated Haman—a de- 
‘scendant of Agag, the Amalekite, 
whom Saul spared, but Samuel de- 
stroyed, at the command of God—to 
be his special favorite, and placed him 
above all the Persian princes. Obse- 
quiously, all the subordinate officers 
and servants bow in reverence to this 
haughty, proud Amalekite, the heredi- 
tary foe of. Israel. But his attention 
being called to it by those who seek 


his favor, his keen eye detects one ven- 


erable form that never bows when he 


-appreaches. Whether he walks, ar- 
‘yayed im the gorgeous apparel of a/mingle with the death-groans of her 


royal faverite, or rides upon a richly 
decked Arabian charger, surrounded 
again 


his eagle eye sees that ever-erect head 


and form, with arms calmly folded on. 


its ‘breast, standing like a marble sta- 
tue, while all others kneel. The sight 
irritates and maddens him. And it is 
vating, be- 
cause he knows that. Mordecai is one 
of the hated Jews. In his soul he 
‘VOWS aoe but he proudly scorns 
to lay hands upon Mordecai alone: 
that would be r satisfaction to his 
wounded pride. He hates all the Jews ; 
he remembers that their forefathers 
slew his progenitor, Agag; and now 


he will slay all the thousands of Jews 
“in the wide Persian empire. His-plan 
is formed. He goes to the King, and 


whispers in his private ear: ‘There 


»* 


be certain people dispersed among thy 
le who keep not the king’s laws, 
t have laws diverse of own : 


therefore it is not for the king’s profit 
to sufferthem. Letthem be destroyed. 
I will pay ten thousand talents to those 
who have charge of the business.’’ The 
king falls into the snare. Remember, 
he does not know that Esther is u Jew. 
He gives Haman full power to frame 
‘and execute the law he wants, and 
gives him his signet ring, that the law 
may bear the seal of the monarch. 
You can see the eves of Haman flash, 
and his cheeks glow with exultation, 
as, leaving the king with step more 
hanghty than ever, he executes the 
decree, affixes the royal seal, and by 
swift messengers sends it to every part 
of the realm. 

' Aht he can more easily now endure 
the majestic contempt of Mordecai as 
he passes his unbending form, for he 
feels assured that, ere long, that hated 
figure, which has seared the eyeballs 
of his pride, shall writhe in the agonies 
of an ignominious death, and that 
voice, which has never mingled with 
the praises of admiring crowds, shall 


slaughtered people. 

View 4th. This is asad and gloomy 
scene. The bloody decree has gone 
forth. Do you remember it? ‘Thns 
had Haman written it: “The king 
‘commands to destroy, to kill, to cause 
to perish all Jews—both young and — 
old, little children and women—in one 
day, even the thirteenth day of the © 
twelfth month, and to take the spoil of 
them for a ney Observe, Persia 
then included alestine. It is, there- 
fore, a,decree, whose execution will 
exterminate the race—blot out the very 
name of Israel from the earth. Is it 
not indeed a bloédy one? It falls like 
a thunderbolt upon the doomed people. 
Full well they. know the irrevocable- 
ness of the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians: O, it seems to them, in their 
agony, that the covenant promises to 
their forefathers are all to be-defeated. 
‘Every where among them is great 


mourning, fasting, weeping, and wail- 
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she should plead with the king for her 


ance come from another quarter ;” and 


“who 


Made that light crown too wearisome to bear. 
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ing. Husbands and wives, parents 
and children, gaze at each other tear- 
fully, as victims doomed to a common 
massacre. Family altars are bathed 
in tears. The fearful decree, like a 
black demon, flings its dark shadow 
o’er every Israelite. One man seems 
to feel most deeply: it is Mordecai, 
the porter of the king’s gate. Herends 
his clothes—and putting on sackcloth 
and ashes, goes out into the midst of 
the city, and utters ‘‘a loud and bitter 
cry.” All this hath been kept from 
Esther. She wonders, and is troubled 
at the agony of Mordecai, and sends a 
messenger to know the cause. Her 


messenger returns with a copy of the 
edict, and a charge from Mordecai that 


people. 
ow sec her native timidity. She 


sends this message to Mordecai, as a 
reason for not obeying his charge: 
‘The law is, that if any man or woman 
come into the inner court of the king 
uncalled by him, certain death is the 
penalty; and I have not been called 
to come in these thirty days.”’ Mark 
Mordecai’s indignant response: ‘‘Think 
not that thou shalt escape; for if thou 
holdest thy peace, then shall deliver- 


closing with this thrilling suggestion, 
oweth whether thou hast not 
come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this?’ 


*« Mourning within the palace, in her room, 
Tire young Queen sits alone. A soft perfume 
Mingles its odors with the evening breeze, 
As steals it thhough the garden’s fragrant trees, 
Ere fanning her white brow. Soft music is 
Upon the air—the wild bird’s joyous notes 
Are gushing forth. A jeweled coronet 
Is gleaming close beside her. Not as yet 
‘Have tears bedimmed its lustre, nor has care 


; And yet her brow 
Is sad ; and in calm, motionless despair, 
Her small white hands are clasped. Why mourns 


she now? 

Tis for her nation, heaven’s peculiar trust 
In years long past, now bowinz to the dust— 
Condemned to die to gratify the pride 


Of one weak man; and she, the monarch’s bride, 


Esther, now conscious of her danger, 
quickly sends this answer: ‘‘Go Mathes 
all the Jews in Shushan, and fast ye 
for me three days and nights. I also 
and my maidens will fast: so will I 
go in unto the king, which is not ac- 
cording to law, and if I perish, I per- 
ish.”” Those words Sint like the low, 
sad wail of expiring hope. 3 
View 5th. Behold Esther in the 
foreground of this scene, with royal 
apparel thrown aside, kneeling in ago-° 
ny before Him whom she has always 
worshiped in secret. She has fasted 
two days and weary nights. Grief has 
made inroads upon her beauty. Her 
lustrous eyes are dimmed with weep- 
ing. Her lips are parched and dry. 
But her plan is formed, and she has 
staked her life upon the issue. She 
hath not seen the king in thirty days, 
and does not know but that he is align- 
ated from her, and desires her death. 
Life is the penalty to be paid by all . 
who approach the king uncalled. But 
she will, she must go in unto him. 
Her poor, crushed, nized people 
have no other hope. She will go in, 
although “‘it is not according to law ;” 
and her martyr determinatiomis, “‘if I. 
perish, I perish!” Arising, she washes 
away, so far as she can, all traces of 
her suffering—braids more carefully 
than ever before her long black tresses, 
and arrays herself in apparel that best 
adorns her radiant beauty; for if ever 
she appeared lovely in her husband's 
eyes, she must. appear transcendantly 
so now. At last, she is ready. The 
moment of destiny hath come. Visions 
of murdered innocency fortify her cour- 
Tremblingly and softly she treads 

the gallery leading te the inner court. 


iShe hath reached the door. The in- 


tensity of her emotions almost suffocate 
her. Faintness begins to steal over 
her frame. Rallying her energies, she 
parts the curtain doorway, and enters, 
where to come unbidden is to forfeit 
life. But there she stands: .Themon~ 


number, though he knows it not.” 


arch, hearing the rustling, turns around. 
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to see who hath dared to break in upon 
his solitude. His falls upon his 
own wife. As he looks upon her glo- 
rious beauty, he sees shrinking fear 
bowing her form, big tears droppin 
from her dark eyelashes, unwont 
leness on her polished brow. She 
is silent, but her unspoken appeal 


thrills his heart. She has broken the 


law, but, shall she die in all that won- 
drous loveliness, unspotted innocence, 


and unselfish affection? His humanity | fragra 


within him, stronger than the law with- 
out him, answers no! no! no! He 
will violate his own law. He extends 
his golden sceptre in token of wel- 
come—overwhelmed with joy she 
touches it, and then “‘sinks like a snow 
wreath at his feet.” Kindly he says 


to her—“*What wilt thou, Queen Es-} 


ther? What is thy request? It shall 
be granted thee, even to the half of my 
Esther has triumphe!. 
And oh! blessed triumph, she knows 


_ that there is hope for her people. 


Shrewdly postponing her main request, 
she merely invites the. king and Ha- 
man, to dine with her that day. The 
invitation is accepted. At the ban- 
quet, again the king urges her to name 
her request. Declining, she begs that 
they will dine *‘with her on the mor- 
row.’’? Although Esther is no heroine, 
she hath what all women have—shrewd- 
ness; and influenced by this, she will 
not venture her main uest, which 
will involve the death of his favorite 
courtier, until her influence over her 
husband has reached its Aighest pitch. 
Haman isin ecstacy. Proudly he tells 
his friends, “‘The Queen did let no 
man come in with the king unto the 
banquet that she prepared but myself ; 
and to-morrow am I invited unto her 
also with the king.” Ah! Haman, 
‘Haman, Haman! To-morrow, to-mor- 
wow, to-morrow! If thou couldst fore- 
see its events, thou wouldst fly on the 
‘wings of the wind to thy distant native 
wilds! But so sure is he now of wreak- 

- ding his vengeance upon Mordecai, who 


stood “unbending as the proud old 
oak of the forest,” while others were 
kissing the very dust of his feet as he 
, that he erected a gallows fifty 
cubits high, u which he resolved 
to hang him like a dog unfit to live. 
View 6th. It is night in Persia. The 
king has retired to his royal bedcham- 
ber. Silence pervades the palace, but 
the monarch cannot sleep; although 
his couch is made of down, and rich 
nce from golden censers fills the 
air. His heart is troubled. Ile can- 
not divine his wife’s conduct. He 
cannot think what terrible emergency 
induced her, timid woman as he knows 
her to be, to jeopardize her own life. 
Arising, he commands his servants to 
read to him, to while away the tedious 
night, his governmental records; and 
he is astonished to find that Mordecai, 
who revealed the conspiracy of the 
chamberlains against his life, has never 
been rewarded. He is surprised at his 
own forgetfulness, which has assumed 
the form of ingratitude. Perchance, 
he thinks, that as Mordecai had re- 
vealed that black conspiracy through 
Esther, this is her secret. She wants 
justice done to her husband’s deliverer 
who saved him from assassination. 
Early the next day, Haman appears ; 
and he too has arequest tomake. He 
has come to ask the life of Mordecai. 
But the king anticipates him with a 
question: ‘*What shall be done to the 
man whom the king delighteth to hon- 
or?” Exultingly, believing himself to 
be the man, he replies, ‘‘Let him wear 
the crown royal, the regal robes, and 
ride the king’s horse through the city, 
led by the highest noble in the land.” 
But he petrifies with horror, his blood 
curdles, while the king commands him 
to do thus to Mordecai! However, he 


}must obey; and oh! how his black 


heart writhed, as he led the horse on 
which Mordecai rode; and. as the tri- 


umphal procession passed the gallows 
he had erected, dark forebodinigs Shiv- 


ered through his frame. Atnoon, but 
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three persons were in the banqueting 
hall—the king, Esther, and Haman. 
One hope yet remains to the Amale- 
kite. Although he may not hang him, 
yet the hated old Jew must die, by the 
execution of the decree which exter- 
minates his nation. 

The banqyet ends, and the king 
again urges her to make known her 
request, with the assurance that it shall 
be granted. With queenly digni 
and firmness Esther replies—‘ If 
haye found favor in thy sight, O king, 
and if it please the king, let my life be 
given me at my petition, and my 

le’s at my request. For we are sold, 

, and my people, to be destroyed, to 
be slain, to perish: but if we had been 
sold for bondmen and bondwomen, I 
had held my tcngue, although the 
enemy cannot countervail the king’s 
damage.”” The enraged monarch de- 
mands—-‘‘Who is he, and where is he 
that presumes thus in his heart?’ 
Esther, pallid as a marble statue, slow- 
ly lifts her jeweled finger, and, point- 
ing at the trembling wretch by his 
side, replies—“*That wicked Haman.” 

View 7th, and last. On the one 
side stands a dismal gallows, on which 
dangles the dead body of the wretched 
Amalekite. On the other, we see Es- 
ther making her final plea ; for, though 
her life and that of Mordecai is saved, 
the bloody edict is yet uncountermand- 
ed. For this she now pleads. Her 

lea prevails, her nation is saved; 

ordecai is elevated to the highest 
dignities, and the entire family of Ha- 
man destroyed. 

Now, while these views are fresh in 
our memories, J beseech you to pause, 
and contemplate some meditations they 


es 4 Have you observed that through 
all these views, nothing has been said 
about God? Did you notice that He 
is not represented as speaking, or act- 
ing abball?t Did you know that the 
name of God is not once mentioned in 
all the book of Esther? Such is the 
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fact. This may startle those of you 
who did not know it before; but it 
need not disturb you; for, if you un- 
derstand the variety of God’s methods 
in nature, and in grace, you shall ua- 
derstand this. Sometimes we see Him 
putting in motion, and guiding long 
trains of events. At other times we 
see the trains moving so as to accom- 
plish His purposes; but His arm is 
concealed. Sometimes he allows him- 
self to be seen, as the cause of effccts, 
and at other times we are left to trace 
those effects up to their causes. Presi- 
dent Woolsey says: that ‘‘God is some- 
times, even to a philosopher, like a 
staple at the end of a long chain.” 
You go izito a sculpture gallery, and 
see that matchless work of art—the 
Greek Slave, by Powers. No where 
do you see the name of the artist en- 
graved on it. Is it on that account 
any the less the outwrought ideal of 
the American sculptor’s mind and 
heart? Look over the earth... You do 
not find the name of God impressed on 
the forest leaves, or engraved upon the 
everlasting rocks, or blazoned on the 
arching sky; is it any the less, how- 
ever, the product of His creative en- 
ergy? You do not hear His name 
carolled forth in the warbling of birds. 
You do not hear His name in the ever- 
sounding anthem of old ocean. But, 
do not these as well as a ss voices 
of nature, hymn the glory an ise 

Had the stars been so arranged, that 
by their very positions all nations could 


have spelled out the word “God,” _ 


would they have been any more the 
creations of His than they now 
are, in their constellated magnificence, 
moving in majestic silence, and grand 
harmony, around His central throne? 
Thus is it in His gracious operations. 
His pathway is often on the deep wa- 
ters, where we cannot éven trace His 
footsteps. But we always feel His 
power. Oftentimes clouds and dark- 


‘ness so obscure His throne, that we 
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cannot see it; but we feel evermore 
the sway of His government. On this 
account one of old exclaimed, “Verily 
thou art a God that hideth thyself.’ 
His operations are compared to the 
viewless wind—‘Thou canst not tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it go- 
eth ;”. but you hear it sighing in ze- 

hyrs, roaring in gales; you see it 

wing great forests, and lashing vast 
oceans into fury. Now God is in the 
book of Esther just as He is in nature, 
unseen, but ever acting. The great 
unseen, but ever felt God, is in the 
book of Esther as your heart dwells in 
your body, not visibly, hardly heard ; 
yet thrilling in every nerve, coursing 
in every veln, giving life and beauty 
to every part. Look at a picture in 
which my seven views are con- 
densed, and see how the “thread of 
God’s design to save his people, gradu- 
ally formed the web of events.’’ Be- 
hold the self-respect and decision of 
Vashti; the wrath of the king; the 
birth, and beauty of Esther ; the trea- 
son of the king’s chamberlains; its 
exposure by Mordecai, who thus saves 
the king’s life; his failure to reward 
his deliverer ; Modecai’s independence; 
Haman’s wrath; the bloody edict ; 
the queen’s petition ; the strange wake- 
fulness of the king on the night pre- 


‘@eding the petition; his unusual re- 


uest to have the chronicles read for 
his amusement; his discovery of the 
debt he owes Mordecai; the opportune 
arrival of Haman in the morning, and 
the succeeding events: I say, behold 
this crowded picture, and see how the 
purpose of God, developed nearly two 
thousand years before, to protect the 
Jews, from whom the Messiah should 
descend, is accomplished under His 
superintending providence, through the 
volitions of both wicked and good 
men. 

Let the history of Esther, then, here- 
after, be to us one of the clearest illus- 
trations of the providence of our God, 
who.gave us this record, wherein is no 


mention of His name: but wherein we 
see the operations of His hand. The 
book of Esther is like. that clock. I 
see its face, those figures tell me the 
time. I do not see the power that 
moves those hands, but I know that it 
is there, just as well as if the face were 
removed and all laid bare. 

II. These views suggest a medita- 
tion upon the power, criminality and 
results to its possessor, of wicked pride. 
In some of these scenes, you recollect, 
Haman has figured largely. He was 
not a Persian, but an Amalekite. He 
must have been a man of high order 
of intellect, of polished manners, deep- 
ly versed in all the arts of a courtier: 
or, foreigner though he was, he arose 
above all the Persian princes. to the 
high position of the king’s favorite. 
He stood at the head of the native Per- 
sian nobility. But he must have been 
an exceedingly proud man: and his 

litical success un eled, he al- 
owed to foster his pride, until it be- 
came his ruling passion, and exhibited 
itself in insatiable ambition, which, 
when wounded, a maddening 
thirst for revenge. it would seem that 
his pride might have been satisfied 
with the highest favor of the king, the 
obsequiousness of proud nobles, the 
obeisance of revering multitudes, even 
though one single man, and he a Jew, 
did not offer incense at his shrine. 

But ungodly pride, like every other 
unholy passion, has a twofold effect: 
an inward and an outward one. It 
makes & man ungenerous, meahly self- 
ish, and desolates his higher nature. 
Thus it ravages his own being: then 
it works outwardly, through the forms 
of ambition, envy and revenge, lead- 
ing its possessor to a series of small, 
contemptibly unworthy abuses, slan- 
ders of its an to 
overt acts of downright persecution, 
and often to See it 
operate in its three forms of ambition, 


| 


envy and revenge, in the character be- 
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An hereditary foe as an Amalekite,| efforts to obtain satisfaction for a fan- 
of the Jew Mordecai, he felt that it}cied wrong—this thirst for revenge 
would be peculiarly gratifying to his| revenges itself upon his own soul. G 

ride to have had bow to him.| give us pure hearts; then we shall 

nt Mordecai bowed not. Wounded|haye clean hands. God give us j 
pale strikes its envenomed fangs into| views of ourselves and others, and 

is own heart, and leaves its poison|we shall do justice, and love mercy, 
Ahere. and walk humbly before Him. » 

wer is nothing. Sullen frowns 
is brow. wifo and friends be- Misa sll bat, oF 
id mi man with impious ’ w the 

But heaven shall it to the guilty heart.”” 
of his riches honors. Mark his} It is an interesting fact, that in com- 
reply —‘‘ Yet all this availeth me noth-| memoration of the day appointed by 
ing so long as Lsee Mordecai, the Jew,| Haman for the destruction of the He- 
sitting at the king’s gate.” ©, the| brews, a feast was appointed, which is 
mystery of the human heart! To this|continued to the present time—it is 
proud, ambitious, envious soul, one|called Purim, At its celebration the 

ttle cloud obsenres the whole heaven.| book of Esther is read, and at the men- 
Maddened, he resolves on the death of] tion of the name of Haman the whole, 
a man who never did him an injury. i stamp with their feet and 
He cannot wait for the general execu-| cry—Let hee name perish.” 

tion of the Jews, but resolves upon his| II. These views also suggest a medi- 
immediate death. Do you know how] tation upon the patriotic benevolence 
high that scaffold was? It was sey-|of Esther. What is it afte all, in the 
enty-five feet. Do you know where| character of Esther, which attracts our 
he erected it? It was immediately in| admiration? It is not her wonderful 
front of his own house, so that beauty. It is not her strange good 
his own gorgeous banquet-room he! fortune, as the world would call it. It 
might see the last struggle, and hear] is not her queenly dignity, or her great 
the helpless death-cry of the man who] influence over the greatest monarch of 
had wounded his pride. But ah, the| the No, no. It is hersympathy 
retributive providence of God! On| with her people, thongh poor captives, 
that very day, and on that very ys over whom “the uplifted axe of po- 
lows, his own prond form swayed in| tent despotism is upraised’’ to sweep 
the breeze, covered with ignominy.| them away foreyer.. It is her tender 
Thus it often occurs—‘That he who| womanly compassion, which bursts 
_ digs a pit for his neighbor, falls into it} forth when she exclaimed in agony, 
himself.” He, who, influenced by|‘‘How can 1 endure to see the evil 
pride in the form of envy, jealousy or| which is to come upon my people? 
revenge, seeks to injure another, suc-| How can | endure to see the destruc- 
ceeds only in injaiimy himself. His| tion of my kindred?” Yea, it is her 
efforts to tear down the reputation of| jeopardizing her own life to save the 
another, break down his owu. He lives of others, which she did when 
who builds a gallows, on which to exe-| she said, ‘‘I will go in unto the king; 
cute his neighbor, shall hang upon it| which is not according to law, and if I 
himself. He who thus ‘‘soweth to the} perish, I perish.” is Esther, the 
wind, shall reap the whirlwind.”—| petitioner for the of her people. . 
Headlong passion shall hurl him down | It is Esther, the sweet pleaderfor oth- 
the very precipice, over which he] ers at the risk of hergowmdife. . [tis 
would unjustly push another. Wicked| Esther, the patriotic delivérer of; thou- 
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sands from death, which forms the 
scene around which our hearts love to 
linger, which an admiring world has 
gazed on in all with praise, and 
which has enrolled her name ‘high 
among the patriotic daughters of Zion. 
I have before said, that she was no 
heroine, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word. In her nature, the heroic 
elements did not predominate. You 


even see in her traits of womanly weak- 


ness—delicate female shrinking from 
peril.. And it is this very timidity 
which excites our sympathy and fires 
our enthusiasm. OQ, even in this self- 
ish world, such unselfish deeds move 
our hearts and call forth our praise. 
Patriotism in women has always been 
stronger than in men. It has not been 


anguish about her people, and will not 
you feel for yours !—husband, brother, 
sister, child, relative, andfriend? Oan 
you not say as she did, “How can [ 
endure to see ste — shall come 
upon m : e in unto 
behalf. e shall en- 
counter no such danger as Esther did. 
The King is your Father. Approach 
his mercy seat with your petition; ye 
shall find it sprinkled over with aton- 
ing blood; and ye shall find an advo- 
cate there, whose brow wears the scar 
of the crown of thorns, and whose body 
has the marks of Calvary’s five bleed- 
ing wounds, each of which shall 

for the salvation of your loved ones. 
Did Esther’s earnestness increase as 
_ time of their execution drew near ¢ 
et 


theirs to exhibit it in the halls of state, 
or on the battle-field, as men have had 
the opportunity of doings yet the re- 
cords of history show that other females 


The period for the execu- 
tion of God’s law against your kindred 
is drawing near. The thread of their 
life, hance, is soon to be broken. 


yours. 


| 

+] 


besides Esther have been the deliver- 
ers of natidhs. 

IV. But, to pious females in their 
spiritual relations to their kindred, the 
conduct of Esther presents an example 
worthy of their imitation. You know, 
my friends, that your kindred, al- 
though not under the condemnation of 
any human monarch or human law, 
aré, as sinners, condemned by their 
God, the king of the whole earth. You 
know that while Esther’s kindred were 
under an unjust condemnation, your 
impenitent kindred, as vio 
God’s law, as lovers of sin, as rejectors 
of Christ, are under a just condemna- 
tion. You know, that while Esther’s 
kindred after all, were only exposed to 
a temporal death, yours are e 
to the dismal terrors of an eternal one. 
And'what is worst of all, you know, 
that while Esther’s kindred were in 
trouble about their condition, were 
weeping and fasting, and making sad 
lamentations, your kindred, though ex- 


to a far greater danger, are care- 
ess and unconcerned, even and 


hilarious. Was Esthor in trouble and 


Peradventure the blessed Spirit, whom 
they have so long resisted, 7 be 
about to take His everlasting flight. 
O my sisters, go ye speedily in unto 
the King on their behalf. Peradven- 
ture ye may yet prevail. Peradven- 
ture the condemnation may yet be re- 
moved—they may repent and sing with 
you in glory for ever. 


For the N. W. Christian Magazine. 
Afflictions and Reward of the Christian. 


As many of the choicest flowers 
bloom unseen by man, and as many 
of the strongest and clearest minds 


pass their days 9 till some cir- 
cumstance rev beir excellencies ; 
so also many of the Most precious por- 


tions of the Bible often remain unap- 
preciated, till some unexpected event 
discloses their worth. 

But when their import is once dis- 
covered, like the long-sought-for foun- 
tain in the desert, what comfort and 
joy do they afford! what strength for 


the labors of life ! 
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Among suchScriptures may be class- 
ed this saying of Paul: “For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh out for us “ far.more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory; whale we 
look not at the thing 
but at the things which are not seen.” 
2d Cor. 4: 17,18. These words were 
written for the encouragement of Chris- 
tians, when afflicted on account of their 
religion. What wonderous words! 
Christians have ever been called to 
suffering, and frequently to severest 
suffering ; ; but, however severe their 

rtion, it is called a light affliction. 

hough earthly ho a thotgh 
sorrows gather thicx around them, an 
trials press a their hearts almost to ab % 
ing, they are told that all are but a 
“hght affliction,” and to be endured 
only “for a moment.’ Nay, more: 
if properly improved—if they ‘“‘ look 
not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things whieh are not seen,’’— 
even these. dark scenes work for their 
greater good. Surely such sentiments 
must be the fruit of that faith ‘that 
overcometh the world.”’ 

“‘Go, then, earthly fame and treasure :. 
Come disaster, scorn and pain ; 


In thy service pain is pleasure— 
With thy favor loss is gain.” 


Now, what are we to | by thus 
suffering with Jesus? What will be’ 
our reward? What says the ise ? 
‘“‘A far more exceeding 
weight of glory.” What a reward! 
Is it not sufficient? Who could ask 
for more? Were we to ask for the 
pleasure of the world, the Christian’s 
reward would exceed them all, by far. 
' Were we to gain the estate of a Roths- 
child or a Orcesus, and rejoice in the 
gro of untold wealth, this reward 

d be ‘*far more exceeding. ” Were 
a to enter the schools of literature 
and science, and gather the richest 
jewels of philosophy and polite learn- 
ing, securing to ourselves a above 
earth’s greatest sages, yet is the saint’s 


reward ‘‘far more Were 


s which are seen, | peopl 


the kingdoms of the world onrs—could 
we command the allegiance, and es- 
teem, and wealth of all nations—-were 
the sun never to 3et on our dominions, 
nor harvest time to end among our 
e—were we to dwell in palaces 
of gold, to be clothed in silks and sat- 
ins, and ornamented with constella- 
tions of diamonds—were our pave- 
ments to be of pearl, and our seats of 
costliest purples, and we called the 
sovereigns and benefactors of men— 
yet would the bestowments of Jesus 


far exceed it all. Could we add to. 


this, the hopes of all human religions— 
the Elysium of the Heathen, the Para- 
d/|dise of the Mahommedan, the great 
and notable day of the Mormon, and 
the highest ‘charmonies” of the “‘di- 
vine sphere” of ‘*modern spiritual- 
ism,” evenvyet would the reward of 


the humble, persecuted Christian be 
‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal 


weightof glory.” Nay, could wecom- 


bine and comprehend all tHfat inspired 
men have ever told of the useafiahs 
still we would fail to gather a full idea 
of this ‘‘eternal weight of glory.”” The 
new heavens and earth of eter, the 
mount of God which John saw, rising 
majestic above all eminence, and Jeru- 
salem on its summit, overlooking the 
entire world, with her walls of pre- 
cious stones, her pearly gates, the gold- 
en for the ransomed, 
groves ving trees uming the 
air with their ear servi 
for ornament and use; the tu 
fountains, and the river of life making 
pas holy city, and bearing on its 
agnificent array, the deco- 

rated tem the man- 
sions of blessed ; the great convo- 
cation of Panl—an innumerable com- 
y of angels, the church of the first 
rn, the spirit of just men made per- 
fect, and Boa the judge of all, and 
Jesus the mediator of the-new cove- 
nant; blest inhabitants of Zion, cloth- 
ed in garments of purest light, whose 
countenances are as the smiles of the 
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morning and as the commingled beau- 
ties of thé universe, the ee of 
whose breaths is as the odors of Eden, | 
whose voices are as the gentle evening 
zephyrs, and whose songs are the hal-. 
lelujahs of the skies, and who walk in 
the peace and love foretold by Jewish 
seers—these, all these glowing descrip- 
tions, the song of saints and the litera- 
ture of the church—are but infantile 


lory reserved for the lowly Christian. 


it is “far more exceeding.’ It has 
never yet been told. No tongue of 
men or angels has ever been empow- 
ered to reveal, nor can the dialects of 
earth supply a vocabulary adequate to 
express, 
serve for them who love and serve 
Him. Eternity only ean declare them. 
Paul’s is, perhaps, the 
most comprehensive one ever u 


He seems to have surpassed not only , 


all our conéeptions, but also all powers 
of language. No orator or poet can 


express, nor any man conceive of (ate 
er glory; for however great be theirs, 


is “far more exceeding.” 

How unparalleled th of 
the Bible! How sustaining the ho 
of the saint! e 
bleeding or burning maftyr! Who 
would not the afilic- 
tions and deprivations of the Chris- 
tian! What incentives to sufferings, 
to patience, to action? Surely 
Scriptures are, like the neglected way- 
side flowers, which, when gathered 
and pressed, yield the sweeter per- 
fumes. Having such promises, dearly 
beloved, let us endure to the end; let 
‘ us “fight the at fight of faith,’ that 
we may “‘lay hold on eternal life.’’. 
©. C. Foors. 


They that are of a froward heart 
are abomination to the Lord; but such 


conceptions of the eternal weight of| 
e true, the real, lies vastly beyond—|__ 


e joys which God has in re-| | 


such 


as are upright in their way, are his 
delight. 


Little at first, but Mighty at last. 


A traveler through a dusty road, 
Strewed acorns on the lea ; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love songht its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows ; 

And 
To beneath its bows ; 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore. 


was pleased at heat of noon, 


A little spring had lost its way, 

- Among the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger a well, 

here weary men might turn. 

He walled it in, and hung with care, 
A ladle at its brink— | 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 

He passed again, and, lo! the well 

Hed’ summers 
d cooled ten thonsand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought, 
old, and yet "twos new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
Bat strong in being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo lite light became 

A lamp of light. a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small, its issue great— 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

Tt shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still ! 


A nameless man amid a crowd, 
That thronged the daily mart; 
Let fall the words of hope and love, 

Unstudied from the heart — 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath-— 
It raised a brother from the dust, ‘ 
It saved asoul from death, 


+s | O fount! O word of love 


at random cast! 


| We were but /ittle at the first, 


Bat mighty at the /ast. 
| 
Support, 


One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life, 
Exists—one only ; an assured belief 


- ‘That the possession of our fate, however 
~ Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
_ Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
_ Whose everlasting purposes embrace 


All accidents, converting them to good. 
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For the N. W. Christian Magazine. 


Apologies for Slavery—No. 6. 


We have now in five articles, exam- 
ined some of the most common and 
most plausible apologies for slavehold- 
ing. Those who have read these arti- 
cles, are co t to decide with what 
ability and candor we have performed 
this service, and whether the current 
excuses are entitled to any considera- 
tion, only, a8 they expose the barren- 
ness of the /and—the utter indefensi- 
bility of the institution. | 

Still these puszl/animous friends are 
of some importance to the institution, 
especially in the North. There, a 
bold defence upon principle is inad- 
missible. Of what advantage, then, 
are apologies? They are designed to 
work in two ways. First: to soothe 
and pacify that ex moral sen- 
timent, which, if not checked, will ere 
long operate powerfully and efficiently 
through church inflnence—an infiu- 
ence more to be feared than all the 
political wrangling of party politicians. 
And, second: as a means to an end, 
to prevent all discussion of the sub- 
ject. This, indeed, is now the “one 
thing needful ””—it is all that can be 
done. The justifiers and apologizers 
know that free and manly discussion 
is most disastrous to their cause—to 
prevent this in State and church, is 
their only hope. Hgnce, to attempt 
to do this on slave. territory, is to 
jeopardize liberty and life, and to dis- 
énuss the subject in Northern pulpits, 
is to be reckless of ministerial stand- 
ing and the peace of the church. Who, 
of all our editors and scribes, has evin- 
ced any willingness for the last half 
score years, to discuss the merits of 
this question? If we had written so 
freely and offensively on mortality or 
immortality, faith, regeneration, atone- 
mént, or any theological subject, we 
would not have been wanting for o 
potients. The forwardness of 


‘men. From the least to the greatest, 
‘they have acted with as much prompti- 
tude as though they had been commis- 
sioned from the skies to act 48 guar- 
dians of ‘“‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” This has been, and yet 
‘is, one of their distinguishing virtues. 
‘They seem to understand that manly 
discussion is the only means of aggres- 
sion or defence.’ But, why so cautious 
upon this subject? Is there no ortho- 
dox side to this question? Has this 
question but one side? If, like all 
other questions, it has a right and a 
wrong, why not defend your orthodoxy, 
and the heterodoxy of your less 
discriminating brethren? Ah, breth- 
ren, your silence is understood. A 


kind 
lence—is the only grace now asked for 


upon this subject. This is just the 
favor that all ask who know themselves 
to be vulnerable, and are pnwilling to 
abandon a false position. This is a 
truism. It has developed itself in 
every important discussion, first and 
last. But, the friends of God and hnu- 
manity know, that all that is self re- 


storing and progressive in morals, is 
active 


, that will teach 
h, and work and pray; “God 
the right.” To be flattered, me- 
naced or bribed into silence, would be. 
false to God and man. To secure si- 
lence then, is, however, more than 
apology. Sometimes the friends have 
recourse to admissions, and some 

plexing questions, as the following: 
‘There is no propriety in this constant — 
talk about the wickedness of slavery. 
Every body knows it to be wrong.” 
Some will even say, ‘‘every one knows 
slaveholding to be a sin.” “But the 
evil docs exist, and exists in the church. 
Now, why don’t you abolitionists shew 
us how to get rid of it?’ etc. In this 
there seems to be much of the feasible. 
It is first, the thing to be done—and 
second, the means by which the thing 
needful is to be lished. “When 


and 


ren to meet erforists, is: known to all, 


accom 
‘urd on the first, 
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the second does not usually reqnire: 


much time or discussion. The old 
adage is generally true, that ‘‘where 
there is a will, there is a way.” And 
when all church members know that 
slaveholding is wrong, the means of 
correcting that wrong will suggest 
themselves as usual in such cases. If 
the convictions of wrong were as gen- 
eral as our friends say they are, those 
who felt that wrong would not wait for 
others to elaborate a system of means 
by which they might give a guilty 
conscience peace. this, the convic- 
tion of wrong and the conviction of 
guilt must simultaneous. The 
wrongs as respects the slave would 
quickly cease, and conscience would 
seek deliverance in manumission, and 
other amends to the injured party. | 
The affirmation, that all men kno 

that slaveholding is wrong, is an as- 
sertion without proof. At least, it is 
not true in any practical sense what- 
ever. The conviction may be general 


_ in the head, but notin the heart. The 


intellect, the judgment, may condemn, 
but the heart approve. As in all other 
cases of injustice, there is, we believe, 
a transient, vague recognition of the 
wrong, but it is too weak to control 
the momentary interests and clamor- 


+ ous passions of the evil doer. Such 
onvictions of wrong, however general 


or universal they may be, are never- 
theless uninfluential for good. God 
never made a man by creation, or b 

the law of procreation, that has.sufti- 
cient intelligence to be, or even desire 
to be, a slaveholder, that does not 
know thatslaveholding is wrong. There 
is @ native moral sense of right in man, 
that cannot consent toslavery. Wher- 
ever man exists in a purely aboriginal 
state, there is no slavery. The Abo- 
rigines of America had their superiors 
and subordinates, but they had no in- 
voluntary, unconditional, and 
al slavery. Slavery is but the abuse 
of a necessary, lawful, and profitable 
subjection—a subjection commanded 


moral 


‘by the divine law, because in harmony 
with the law of nature; therefore, 
when man’s better nature is free and — 
unbribed, its decision is against slave- 
ry. But human nature, like every 
thing else, has suffered in the hands 
of the doctors. Some say it is a di- 
vinity, full of light and love. Others 
say. it is a blind, dumb devil. Bat, 
neither Paul nor Jesus belonged to 
either of these schools. Paul appealed 
to nature, on a question of comliness. 
‘Doth not even nature itself teach you, 
that if a man have long hair, it isa 
shame unto him?’ ist Cor. 9: 14. 
And Jesus Ohrist said to the Jews: 
‘Yea, and why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?’ Luke 
12: 57. ‘*When ye see a cloud rise 
out of the west, straitway ye say there 
will be a shower, and so it is. And 
when ye see the south wind blow, ye 
say there = be heat, and it — 
to . e hypocrites, ye can dis- 
ienna he face of the sky and of the 
earth ; but, how is it that ye do not 
discern this time?’’ Certain appear- 
ances in the visible heavens indicate 
changes in the weather,—these you 
anticipate from the face of the sky. 
phenomena, yon see, as 
clearly indicates the present to be the 
time of the Messiah; ‘“‘but how is it 
that yedo not discern this time?” This 
uestion implies that they did discern 
e time, but they would not avow 
their convictio ce, the charge of 
hypocrisy. ‘*Ye hypocrites,” why do 
you not confess the Messiah? ‘Why 
do ye not of yourselves judge what is 
right?’ Some did judge right. Nico- 
demus said, **we know that thou art a 
teacher sent from God,” ete. Others 
believed, but they ‘judged wickedly.”’ 
Neverthess, among the chief rulers 
also, many believed on him; but be- 
cause of the Pharisees they did not 
confess Aim, lest they should be put 
out of the synagogue ; for, they loved 
the praise of men more than the praise 


of God.” John 12: 42, 43. 
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Men, with ordinary d of natu- 
ral discrimination and ordinary degrees 
of enlightenment, can and do jndge 
right on all questions of truth and duty. 
If this is not true, there is neither force 
nor meaning in the words of Christ. 
‘Yea, and why do ye not of yourselves 
judge what is right.’’ To judge right, 
wht, arc very distinct pro- 
positions. The first is common to all 
of sane minds and self disposing mem- 
ory, while the latter has always been 
_rare and confined to a few. Those 
whose passions, inclinations, and in- 


terests, are under the controlling power 


of principle, will do what their judg- 
ment approves. Hence, the many 
know that slaveholding is wrong, while 
the few only pive any practical evi- 
dence that they know it to beso. To 
say that sane humanity does not know 
this, whether barbarous or civilized, 
would be but a poor compliment to 
‘‘man made in the similitude ot God,”’ 
and a base reflection upon his Creator. 
But is not this true of every class of 
offenders? Do they not know that 
their wicked actions are wrong, both 
as respects themselves and their fellow 
men? Does not the whisky maker, 
the rumseller, the drunkard, the gam- 
bler, the counterfeiter, the thief, the 
extortionist who is shaving, and shark- 
ing, and enriching hi at the ex- 
pense of other men’s necessities—do 
not all these know that these practices 
are wrong and sinful! But, suppose 
some apologizing friend should say, 
why this everlasting talk about these 
wrongs body knows these 
things to be wrong. By what system 
of means do you reformers propose to 
correct these wrongs? that is the thing 
we want to know. This is assuming 
that these fellows are so convinced of 

their wrongs, that as soon as some 
_ plan can be devised by which they can 
correct these wrongs, they are ready 
and willing to doit. But, is this true ! 
It will. be said these cases are not par- 


land, but law sanctions slaveholding. 
‘Grant that here is one, and but one 
point of coincidence wanting. We will 
not raise the question whether this 
want of sameness does or does not af- 


versy. But, stay—is not the mana- 
of intoxicating drinks and the 
selling of such drinks, sanctioned ri 
law? These then are parallels wi 
slaveholding. It may be affirmed with 
great assurance, that every body knows 
these to be wrong. But, why do these 
evils continue, and are now in a state 
of progress? What aparador! Eyv- 
ery body knows these things to be 
wrong, and yet - are most exten- 
sively patronized. Every body knows 
slaveholding to be wrong, it is true; 
and yet it is flourishing like a 
bay tree. What a contradiction!!! 


are oppressed with this question. To 
furnish a detailed answer, would be to 
write a volume. This we cannot do. 
Neither does the object of our present 
series demand it. 1st. Then, men oft- 
en admit, without realizing the extent 


or importance of their admissions. In 


passion that holds the balance of pow- 
er, and the better sentiments of our 
nature have to succumb to the lower 

ions of the soul. Therefore, the 
oliest convictions of duty—duties, 
both personal and relative—are as a 
dead letter, wholly inoperative. Is 


should chose the higher motive. When 
conflicting motives are operating upon 
the soul, then responsibility begins. 
This is the door, the open door, where 
justification or condemnation enter. 

hen we lend our influence for the 
support of what we admit to be wrong, 


direction. Then, the self condemned 


allel with slaveholding. The cases 


icited-are forbidden-by the law of the 


fect the moral aspects of the contro- 


How may this be acconnted for? We 


& 


all such cases, there is some counter- 
acting influence. Some interest or” 


this as it should be? Nay, every man. 


it is clear that the moral bias is in that — 


man may seek to justify himself in self 
defence, and the guilty slaveholderwill ° 


» 
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say, show me how I may give my 
slaves their freedom, without serious 
damage to myself, and injury to my 
slaves; and the apologist says, yes, 
that is the question. To hold slaves is 
wrong, but to manumit is a greater 
wrong. Thisisthehealing balm. 2d. 
Another reason for this strange incon- 
sistency of a general reprobation, and 


embodiment of the system. 
ut if he had said this, the odor of 
Methodism would not have been so 
tatthe South, 

ery similar has been the course of 
another reformer, namely, Alexander 
Campbell, To give hisown langn 

“ But, that anomalous maximum all 
evils, moral, political, or religious, 


about an eq ne neral approval of called ‘slavery, in Algiers, West In- 
slavehold found i in h the fol- | dies, taly or America, I never 
lowing: John Wesley said, “Slavery | defended, and so long as the Bible lives, 


ts the sum of ia villanies.” But, did 


this great religious reformer make 
slaveholdin a test of Christian char- 
acter, or of church fellowship, or of 


niinisterial. qualification? Nay, slave- 
holders were members of his church. 
Slaveholders were ministers of his 
church—administered the ordinances, 
were members of the several confer- 
ences, participated in all the ecclesias- 
tical councils of the , and until 
recently, slavehoiders were eligible to 
every office and emolument, from the 


bishop to the humble class leader, and | 


yet in the shar ent of the leader of 
this Of all villas e, ** Slavery was the sum 
iMlanice. greatest master | s 


b- language could not have uttered a 
more unqualified condemnation of an 
‘system, than to say it was “‘the sum 
+ Of ali villanies.” Now, if this reform: 
er had said, it was the “sum” of all 
that was honest and excellent, we could 
have understood him. Then he would 
have practised what he preached. There 
is then, at least, a seeming contradic- 
tion between the sermon and the prac- 
tice; but this, however palpable, may 
yet bereconciled. It was the system— 
yes, the system was the “sum ofall 
villanies,’’ not the persons who were 
upholding thesystem. If he had made 
his condemnation onal, if he had 


said that slaveholders were the con- 
centration, the im cation of all 
that was ‘‘villanons,’’ then the point 


of denunciation would have been dif- 
ferent, but not less true. For, what is 
slaveholder but the living, 


y 


never can and never will defend. ”» But, 
that he might be understood as direct- 
ing this sweeping denunciation against 
the system only, he adds immediately, 
“it is the duty of the Christian min- 
istry to convert the world and edify the 
church, not to r the world and its 
worldly institutions.”’ The institution 
is the “‘maximum of all evils,”—no 
institution can get beyond this, for evil. 
But, tell us, ye reformers, what evil 
can the institution do, so long as it 
exists in State constitutions and statute 
law only? What harm can lampblack 
and paper do? These dead things 
never made slaves. Some preachers 
say the is a dead letter, and 
therefore the spirit must quicken the 
before it can give life to the 
sinner. Ifthe premises are sound, 
the conclusions are, for a dead thing 
ean neither kill nor make alive. As 
the body without the spirit is dead, so 
are institutions dead, when there are 
none to practise according to their pro- 
visions. Itis the practice that makes. 
the institution efficient for weal or woe. 
It is the slaveholder that makes the 
system the “sum of all villanies,” “the 
maximum of all evils.” We have first 
the men that made the system, say, 
the Slave Code of Virginia—then we 
have the now ¢ 
things are ready. But, suppose 
the of Virginia 
excuse, as we are told in good old gos- 
] , some bidden guest did, what 
arm would the slave system of that 


State do? But few would know that 
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this *‘maximum of all evils” was ever 
conceived, or that it existed ia the 
archives of the State. 

Bat, the slave-buyer vitalized the in- 
stitution—he ‘breathed into it the 
breath of life,” and it became a = 
vi the “maximum of all evils 
It is, then, the slaveholder that has 
made the system what it is; and now 
with the assistance of his friends at 
home and abroad, he is sustaining it, 
despite the general conviction that 
slaveholding is wro undissem- 
bled fact, that it is the ‘‘sum of all vtl- 
lanies,” the ‘‘tmawimum of all evils.’’ 
Let any other system of wickedness be 
condemned in word and tongue as this 
is, but treated with respect in point of 
fact as this, and its repute among men 
will be the same. 

Let highwaymen be reputed as good 
Ohristians ; let them be members of 
ne church, officiate as ministers, co- 

te in ‘Bible and missionary 80- 
lotive, assist in erecting and endowing 
colleges, etc., and highway robbery 
_ wonld be as mueh res as human 

slavery. It is the popularity of slave- 
holders in the church that has sanc- 
tified the system, and has made slave- 
holding respectable in the State and 
in the nation, Surely those who are 
worthy of place in the sanctuary, on. 
whose altars are inscribed, “‘holiness to 
the Lord,” are worthy of both name 
and. place i in the forum. 

On no subject have men spoken and 
written as upon. a thi 
_ Species of sophistry and double In 
have been resorted to, The tice 
has been condemned, and the relation 
justified; the system has been denoun- 
in the most unmeasured terms, 
but the slaveholder has been oe 
most abundantly honored. Abstract 

which mutually de 
cach other for existence, 
ted—one part and an-, 
er disap he, manner in 


enough to excite suspicion of itself. 
The same course was adopted by the 
Pharisees, to cover their hypocrisy and 
wickedness. **Wo unto you, ye blind 
guides; which say, whosoever shall 
swear by the temple it is nothing; but; 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of 
the temple, he is a debtor. Ye fools 
and blind; for whether is greater, the 
gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the 
gold?’ To swear by the altar was 
nothing, but he that swore. by the gift 
was guilty,—whether is , the 
gift or the altar? Now, ict us hear 
what the Lord said to these abstrac- 
tionists: ‘‘Whoso therefore shall swear 
by the altar, sweareth by it, and all 
things thereon. And whososhallswear 
by the temple sweareth 3° and him 
that dwelleth therein.” hat was the 
altar without the gift? Or, what was 
the temple without an indwelling di- 
vinity? What is a relation without 
its corresponding privileges and duties? 
Or, what is @ system without its. cor- 
responding practice and emoluments? 
The system may exist without the prac- 
tice, but, the 
the ‘system,—it is first theory, then 


that the slaveholder is in practice,— 


that is 
t preliminasy 


e. he slaveholder 18 


work to be 
He has most adroitly 


yet to be seen. 
so m , by the assistance of his 


him in society, and in every depart 
ment of society, due to such as are 
practising that which is the “sum of 
all villanies.” Let al] false supports 


aud. feel, and realize what he is, and 
what he has been doing. In fine, let 
him be placed into a favorable position 
to become an honest man, and he will 
cease to do evil and learn to do well. 
Slaveholders have not been faithfully 


which the subject has been handled, is 
22 


ice cannot without — 
practice. Whatthesystem isin theory,) 


the living, active exemplication of all 


ry | friends, as to keep himself behind the _ 
curtain. Let that position be assigned — 


be removed from him, that he may sec 


dealth with. Aside from the love of 
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case—perhaps 


the stron 
slaveholding—t 


hey have been flattered | 
and caressed by the thousands who 
should have rebuked them. Men of 
self respect will feel the well directed 
rebukes of public sentiment more keen- 
a than bonds and imprisonments. 

is unfortunate class of men have not 


profited by this often most salutary 


tribunal—the common sentiment of|¢ 


society bearing upon a given subject. 

When the American people shall 
look u slavery as a great practical 
evil, dishonoring to God, ruinous to 
the nation, and a re h to Chris- 
tianity, then will the means of correc- 
tion and redress soon be at hand. That 
men of the world, who acknowledge 
no other standard as the rule of their 
moral conduct, should hold on to their} 
slaves until the State shall purchase 
them, is no marvellous thing. But, 
that Christians who profess to be gov- 
érned’ by that system of moral right 
and equity vouchsafed by Jesus Christ, 
dhould ask compensation for their 
- glaves, is the climax of all that is in-| 
consistent and dishonorable to the 
Christian profession. The man that 
ceases to be a master (as Dr. James 
Barclay,) by sale, either to an indi- 
vidual or to the State, is in point of 
principle a slaveholder forever: He 
forestalled himself by that act. Re- 
nt he may, but reform he cannot, 
t by re-purchase and manumission. 
Ifa Christian should ask compensation, 


tice, we should think his repentance 
insincere and his reformation doubtfal. 
If slaveholding cannot be justified on’ 
strict moral principle, as we know and 
every slaveholder knows it: cannot, 
then why ask for some plan to undo 
that. which should not have been done. 
It may not always be the most easy 
task to ia the means by which the 
wrongs ings purely civil be} 
corrected. God | has wisely left pr oes 
nicipal affairs to man, to manage them 
as'best he can; but, the management 


t motive to| of things moral he has reserved to him- 


self and his people. If he has not 
made provision for the correction and 
removal of all and every moral evil 
so far as his church may be involved 
in that evil, then is his moral govern- 
ment imperfect and defective. Then 
is the infidel right, when he says the 
religion of the Bible is impotent for 
upon the State, or u ition- 
ists, oe devise means for the haved 
of an admitted evil, they concede to 
infidels all they ask. This concession 
we are not tomake. At least, 
we shall ask the church to make a fair 
practical test of God’s method of cor- | 
recting the errors and sins of his peo- 
ple. His plan is uniform—it 1s the 
same in all cases. It is simple but 
always effectual. It is variously ex- 
pressed, but always the same in fact. 
“I¢ is, cease to do evil,” etc. “Let 
the wicked forsake their ways,” ete. 
**Deal justly and love mercy.”’ “That 
no man go beyond and defrand his 
brother in any matter.” ‘Therefore 
whatsoever ye would that men shonld 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” “Know ye not that'the un- 
ptm: shall not inherit the kingdom 
God.” oe to the in 
particular, says, “break ev 
yoke and let the o go free.” 
And now, some Christians of the 
nineteenth century ask for a plan, etc. 
What an insult to God! This is like 
the Jews asking for a “sign,” when . 
they had sign upon sign, and miracle 
upon miracle. | 
When the hearts of slaveholders get 
right, they never ask foraplan. Many 
cases of fact might be given to t 
= ;' we shall give but one now— 
énry the VIII., ete:: “He also gave 
liberty to his bondsmen, saying, that, 
as all men were free by nature, it was 
cruel and unjust to ve them of'the 
freedom, which God had given them. 
This example was followed by the 
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nobles who held men in bondage, and 
the last remains of ae os disappeared | 
from the land without the enactment | 
of any law for this purpose.’’—See, 
History of all Nations, by S. G. Good- 


rich, page’ 912. 
| Christians, O shame— 


1! 
J onas 


‘The Réligions Phenomeas. 
‘One of the most remarkable events 
of the present age, is the general 
awakening of the public mind on the 
subject of Christianity. Whatevcr may 
be the immediate cause of it, is a mat- 
ter upon which there is no doubt great 
diversity of opinion ; bat the fact, no 
observing person can for a moment 
doubt. The indications of a great 
change having taken place in the 
minds of multitudes, are scen and 
heard all over the land, East and West, 
North and South. Not only the reli- 
gious periodicals of all denominations, 
but even the secular and political press, 
send forth almost daily, astonishing 


accounts of the mighty throbbings of) i 


the religious pulse of this vast nation. 

“In all our large cities, and in many 
of the smaller towns, social prayer 
meetings are heid at unusual, and what 
under other circumstances would be 
considered unséasonable hours. Day- 
laborers, mechanics, and merchants, 
are seen crowding the houses of wor- 
ship, at the very hour when they for- 
merly engaged most actively in their 
morning labors. At the hour of noon, 
many forego the pressing demands of 
nature for food and rest, in order to 


they may procure that bread which 


attend the meetings of prayer, that | gospel 


the hour of closing day, 8 and still later, 
when the dark curtain of night has, 
‘been spread over the earth, the voice. 
of prayer, and thanksgiving, and the 
song of praise may be heard through- 
out the land. 

~~ Tt is in wain that the sceptic and 
‘cold philosopher seeks to find a snffi- 
cient cause for this general awakening 
from moral slumber, to merely human. 
agencies. The hand of Jehovahis evi- 
dently in the matter. An overruling 
Providence has bronght about this great 
work, and whether brought about, 
through the great financial disasters. of 
the past year, or otherwise, is. 
tively a matter of but little importan 


ce. 
Infidels may scoff, and cokd formalists 
may philosophise, but the conclusion 


is irresistable, that the masses are more 
than ordinarily susceptible of serious 
impressions. 

When blessings abound, ‘gratitude 
should be correspondingly increased. 
Our responsibility. is always in_ the 
ratio of our privileges. The church 
is evidently enjoying’ an unusually 


| flourishing season, but there is so much 


the more need for double diligence on 
her part, to give a right direction to 
the spontaneous outgrowth springing 
forth in every direction. God in his 
providence has not gone, and does not 
go, out of the ordinary means of his 
grace to give men the knowledge that. 
will make them wise unto salvation. 
Neither has he introduced anew the 
age of miraculous demonstrations, for 
the conversion of the world. Thecon- 
verting power now in the world is the 
of God, and the church is as 
certainly the pillar and support, of the 


comes down ftom Heaven. Again at 


truth now, as it was before tho com 
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mencement of the present religions 
excitement. It is only by a careful 
‘and prayerful investigation of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and a proper presenta- 
tion of the gospel, in its facts, its com- 
mands, and its Blessings, that we can 
reasonably hope to see any permanent 
good affected. 

‘We have attended several of the 
“*business-men’s prayer meetings,” and 
‘other promiscuous assemblages for re- 
ligions purposes, but although the od- 
_ject of those present was no doubt a 
Jandable one, with very little exception 
the tendency seemed to be, to bewilder 
‘tthe minds of those who were enquiring 
after truth, rather than to enlighten 
them in reference to the plan of salva- 
tion. The whole dependence of those 
who took part in the exercises, seemed 
to‘be, upon the abstract influences of 
the Holy Spirit, both for the conver- 
sion of sinners and for the revival of 
Christianity in the hearts of professors. 
Many of the prayers were alarmingly 
unseriptural, betraying a fearful ignor- 
ance in reference to the plan of salva- 
tion. God was asked to pardon sin- 
ners, without enjoining upon them, as 
the condition of ‘pardon, obedience to 
the plain commands and authority of 
his Son, who suffered and died the 
just for the unjust. 
tarianism, is no where a apparent 
than in these meetings. e gospel is 
paralysed in ite hands. The only 
effort in which the operator can be sure 
of general concurrence, is in asking 
God for what ‘he has not promised, or 
if perchance he asks for what God has 
promised, it must necessarily be with- 
out any allusion to the means through 
which he has promised his blessings. 


The evils of Bec- 


Notwithstanding the leading denomi- 
nations of the day differ materially in 
reference to the law of pardon and 
adoption, which is so clearly presented 
in the New Testament, they wnfortu- 
nately all agree in the unscripiural 
doctrine of the abstract vperation of 
the Holy Spirit in the conversion of 
sinners, and can all unite in praying | 
for an indiscriminate ‘Holy Ghost’’ 
baptism. Their whole dependeiige for 
carrying on the work, both in the. sin- 
ner and the professor, seems to be in 
God’s working, independent of the 
conditions which he has enjoined upon 
his creatures, und upon the observance 
of which he has promised his blessing. 
_ Now there is a very serious question 
which ought to arise in the minds of 
every enlightened Christian, in refer- 
ence to a participation in these meet- 
ings. What is our duty,in the casef 
Should we, as Christians who repn- 
diate all sectarian theories of conver- 
sion, and stand upon “the Bible and 
the Bible alone,’ give our influence 
for or against them? For our own 
part, we have no doubts in reference 
to the proper course to be pursned by 
the disciples of Christ. We say, at- 
tend them by all means, and endeavor 
to give a proper direction to the popu- 
lar fecling. Every member of the 
Christian church should feel specially 
called to the work, and should neglect 
no opportunity to make scriplural 
prayers and scriptural exhortations. 
They should above all things endeavor 
to call public attention to the Bible, as 
| being the only infallible and true stand- 
| ard of faith and practice. Teach them 
the general division of the sacred Scrip- 


‘tures. Point them to Jesus Christ, 
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the once crucified but now risen and 
exalted Savior, as the great centre of 
Christianity. Teach them the. racts, 
the comMaNnps, and the sixessines of 
the glorious gospel of God. Show 
them the adaptation of the plan of sal- 
vation, as presented in the New Tes- 
tament, to the wants of a ruined world. 

Impress upon their minds the impor- 
tant truth, that man is the irreconciled 
party, and not God; that whenever he 
is willing to accept of pardon, through 
the blood of Jesus, and upon the con: 
ditions of the gospel, our Heavenly 
Father is ready to grant it, and adopt 
them into his glorious family. Teach 
them that the New Testament is the 
only place where the conditions of par- 
don and the law of adoption is made 
known ; that the first four books, com- 
monly called the “gospels,” are ad- 
dressed to unbelievers, for the purpose 
of producing faith in their minds con- 

cerning the death, and burial, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ; that the 
Jifth book, or what is known as the 
“Acts of Apostles,” is addressed to 
those who are desirous to know the 
commands of the gospel, and the law 
- of pardon to those who live under the 
Christian dispensation; and that all 
the balance of the New Testament, 
(the Epistles and the Apocalypse.) is 
addressed to Christians and not to the 
world—to those who have received the 
facts, and obeyed the commands of the 
gospel. Thus to call the attention of 


mankind to God’s Holy and Revealed | 


will, is the only way to make true 
Christians in the present day. 

Perhaps some may be ready to ex- 

cuse themselves by saying, that such 


vali would not be received in these 


“union,” or rather promiscuous meet- 
ings of the day; This, no doubt, is the 
truth, in reference to some of them, 
but that does not relieve those who 
know tbe truth, from the responsibility 
of making it known to’others. It is 
always a duty to make known the gos- 
pel to poor sinners, and we think it is 
especially so at the present time, while 
the public mind is to so great an ex- 
tent aroused on the subject of religion. 
The servants of God have always been 
required to declare his righteous will 
to, their cotemporaries, whether they 
would hear or whether they would for- 
bear. The people in the days of Noah 
would not receive the truth. The proph- 
ets of Israel spoke to a stiff-necked and 
rebellious people. Our blessed Savior 
himself addressed a wicked and. gain- 
saying people. The apostles of our 
Lord; acting under the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, made 
known the way of salvation to many 
who rejected its gracious offers. _ 
Let all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and desire the salvation of sin- 
ners, take advantage of the present 
adventitious circumstance, and “preach 
the word,” while it is “in season,” 
Let them not “‘shun to declare the 
whole counsel of God,” but in love, 
point out the way of truth to all, that 
error may hide its deformity, before 
the bright rays of the sun of righteous- 
ness. — 


STERLING worth is always accom- 
panied with .modesty and humility; 
while a bogus greatness is forced to. 
blow its own trumpet, to escape the- 
oblivion it deserves, and oman a tem- 


porary notoriety. g 
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Requisitions of the Gospel—Ne 11, 
‘pivisron OF THE mw No. 4. 


next come to the consideration 


of the book. usnally styled ‘‘Acts of. 


Apostles.” This portion of the sacred 
canon, contains the history of the 
church of Christ for abotit thirty years. 
It is the only book in the Bible which 


gives an accotint of the establishment’ 


of the Christian church, and which 


‘sion into it. It is the only book from 
which .we can now ascertain how to 
enter into covenant with God—the 
only book from which a sinner can 
now learn what he, must do in order 
to be saved. Itis the only book that 
contains the offer of remission of sins 
to a guilty and perishing world, in the 
name of Jesus Christ. It is the only 
book containing an account of genuine 
conversions to Jesus Christ, under the 
Ohristian economy. In a word, tt is 
the only book plainly setting forth the 
requisitions of the gospel of Christ ta 
the unconverted, teaching them how to 
secure the forgiveness sins, ‘and 
adoption into the family of heaven. In 
order to the accomplishment of his gra- 
cious purposes in relation to the estab- 
lishment of his kingdom on earth, the 

‘Savior chose the apostles and duly 

_qualified them for the responsible sta- 

‘don which he called them to fill. 
Hence; said Jesus, in addressing his 

Father, John 17: 18, ‘‘As thou hast 

‘sent me into the world, even so have I 
also sent them into the world.” Now 
the term apostle taken from the Greek 
apostolos, signifies one sent. And as 


were the apostles the sent of Jesus 
Christ. But we would inquire for 
what purpose the Savior sent the apos- 
ties into the world, after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead? Matt. 28; 19, 20, 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 

tions, baptizing them into the name o 


s was the sent-of his Father, so 


dlearly sets forth the terms of admis- | 


the Father, and of the Son, andi of the 
Holy Spirit; teaching the m to: observe 
all things whatsoever { have com- 
manded you, and ‘lo, I am» with you 
always, even unto the ond of the 
world.” But what wisre the apostles 
to teach the nations!. Mark 16: 15, 
16, ‘And he said unte them, ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel unto every creatuve. Hie that be- 
ieveth and is baptized shall be saved ; 
but he ieveth not shall be 


damned.” apostles were then 


commissioned to h the gospel to 
the world. But what is the gospel? 


Let us hear 1 Cor. 15: 1-5— 
‘*Moreover, brethren, I declare unto 
you the gospel which I preached uno 
you, which also ye have received, and 
wherein ye stand; by which also ye 
are saved, if ye keep in memory what 
I unto you, unless ye have 
believed in vain. For I delivered unto 
you first of all, that which I also re- 
ceived, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Seriptures, and 
that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day according to the 
Scriptures.” Now these great facts 
were never preached to the world until 
after the ascension of the Lord of lory, 
and the descent of the Holy Spirit 
Consequently, no apostle ever made a 
fall proclamation of the gospel of 
Christ, until after the passion and as- 
cension of the Son of God. In fact, 
before his crucifixion the apostles did 
not believe in the death, burial, and 
resurrection of the Messiah, and hence 
they were unqualified to proclaim to 
the world the fundamental facts of the 
gospel. Matt.16: 21, 22, ‘Show read- 
ést thon?!” ‘From that time forth 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples, 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the elders, 


land chief priests, and scribes, and be 


killed, and be raised again the third 
day. Then Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him, saying, be it far from 
thee, Lord ; this shall not be unto thee,” 
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Thus, we discover that prior to. the 
erucifixion of the Savior, the apostles 
themselves did not believe in his death ; 
but the gospel of Christ in its full de- 
velopment cannot be preached without 
an exhibition of the death of the Sa- 
vior, and hence we are led to the con- 
clusion that the apostles did not make 
a full proclamation of the gospel of 
Christ until after his death upon the 

in, the apostles did not believe 


cross. 

ag 2 resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
until after this wonderful event had 
transpired. When those humble wo- 
men who were first apprized of the 
resurrection of Jesus Ohrist from the 
dead, announced the gladsome intelli- 
gence to the apostles, ‘‘their words 
seemed to them as id!e tales, and they 
believed them not.” Luke 24: 11. 
Most assuredly, until the apostles be- 
lieved in the resurrection of the Lord 
of glory, they could not be ministers 
of the New Covenant. The Savior 
while on earth, charged the apostles to 
~ man that was romised 
and long-expected Messiah. Matt.16: 
20—“'Then charged he his disciples 
that they should tell no man that he 
was Jesus the Ohrist.’’ Now the great 
business of the apostles after they had 
been constituted able ministers of the 
New Covenant, was to preach Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. Hence, says 


one of the divinely inspired em 
dors of the Son of God, 1 Cor. 2: 2, 
‘For I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ 
and him cracified.”” This glorious 
proclamation, however, did not fall 
within the purview of the mission of 
the apostles prior to the ascension. of 
Jesus Christ. But, we inquire, when 
did the apostles first proclaim the laws 
of the New Covenant to the lost and 
perishing family of man? Most cer- 
tainly not, until they were endued with 

wer from on high, and were thus 
qualified for the accomplishment of the 


bassa- | world, but-the Spirit of 


great work which had been assigned’ 


them by the Redeemer of the world. 
Said the Lord Jesus to the apostles, 
‘*These things have I spoken unto yon, 
being yet present with you. But the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remem- 
you. ow the tongnes a 

tles in the ation of the louie 
the New Covenant, were ae 
under the control of the Spirit ) 
‘‘When they deliver you up,” there- 
fore said the Savior to the apostles, 
‘take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak, for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. For 
it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father which speaketh in you.” 
Hence, the words of the a 8 are 
the words of the Spirit of God, and 
consequently to embrace the teachin 
of the es is to embrace the teach- 
ings of ‘As thon hast sent me 
into the world,” said Jesus, “‘even so 
have I also sent them into the world. 
I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me, and they have 
received them.” John 17: 8, 18. 
Therefore, the words of the apostles 
are the words of Jesus Christ, the 
words of the Holy Spirit, the words of 
God. Hence, says an apostle, “Now 
we have received, not the spirit of the 
; that we 
might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God, which things also 
we speak.” 1 Cor. 2: 12,18. Hence, 
to receive the apostles is to receive - 
Jesus Christ, and to receive Jesus 
Christ is to receive the Father who 
sent him into the world. “He that 
réeceiveth whomsoever I send,” said 
the Savior, “‘receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth me, receiveth him that sent 
me.’? John13: 20. And again, “He 
that hcareth you, heareth me; and she 
that despiseth you, despiseth me; and 
he that despiseth me, despiseth him 
that sent me.”” Luke 10: 16.‘ After 
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his resurrection from the dead, the 
Savior said to the apostles, ‘All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit.” Matt. 28:19. Now 
the apostles were to commence the 
proclamation of the gospel of Christ in 
the city of Jerusalem. ‘Thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day; and that repentance and 
remission of ‘sins should be preached 
in his name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” Luke 24: 46, 
47. Will the reader please note the 
fuct, that Jerusalem was the point of 
beginning? But when did the apostles 
begin to preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sins in the name of Jesus Christ 
at Jerusalem? Letus hear theSavior: 
‘‘And behold, I send the promise of 


my Father upon you; but tarry ye in| 


the city of Jernsalem, until ye be en- 
dued with power from on high.” Luke 
24: 49. ‘And being assembled to- 
er with them, commanded them 
that they should not depart from Jeru- 
salem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father, which, saith he, ye have heard 
of me.’’ Acts1: 4. Hence, after the 
Savior gave the last commission to the 
apostles, they were to tarry in the city 
of Jerusalem, until they received the 
promise of the Holy Spirit. 
“Jobn traly baptized with water,” 
said Jesus; but ye shall be baptized 
in the Holy Spirit not many days 
hence.’’. Acts 1: 5. Ten days after 
the ascension of the Lord of glory, 
“when the day of Pentecost was fally 
come, the apostles were all with one 
accord in one place. And suddenly 
thére came a sound from heaven, as 
of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled 
all the: house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues, like as of fire, and it sat u 
each of them. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to 


composition and nature of the air 


speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” We are now 
to look for the fulfilment of the con- 
solatory promise made by the Savior 
touching the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
John 16: 7, 8—**Nevertheless, I tell 
you the truth; it is expedient for you 
that I go away; for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; 
but if 1 depart, I will send him unto 
you. And when he is come, he will 
reprove the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgnient.”’ On the 
first Pentecost after the death of the 
immaculate Savior, the Holy Spirit 
was given, and through the instrumen- 
tality of words spoken by the tles, 
convinced the world of sin, righteous- 
ness, and of judgment. W. M. Rog. 
Buchanan, Michigan, April, 1858. 
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BY THE DOCTOR. 


CHAPTER IV.--AIR. 


A proper supply of food fitted to re- 
lace the constant wastes of the living 
dy, is only a remote condition of 
Life ; the immediate necessity of man, 
and all the higher animals, is a free 
supply of atmospheric air constantly 
inhaled by the lungs. Moses uttered 
a fundamental physiological truth, 
when he described the Creator as 
breathing into man ‘‘the breath of life,’’ 
that he might become “‘a living soul’’— 
a vital organism. All men, learned 
and unlearned, savage and civilized, 
seem to understand that in man at 
least, where there is no breathing, 
there is no life. But how few have 
ever stopped to inquire in what man- 
ner this constant inhalation and exha- 
lation of air, acts to maintain life? To 
give a rational answer to this question, 
requires that we understand, first, the 
mechanism of breathing; second, the 
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breathed; and, third, the effects of 
breathing, or the changes produced by 
it in the living body. 

The air inhaled passes directly into 
the lungs, which are organs made u 
entirely of air cells separated from eac 
Other by a very deiicate partition, on 
which is profasely distributed a net 
work of minute blood vessels. The 
cavity of the chest is divided by a 
double partition, between the folds of 
which are contained the heart and 
large blood vessels. This arrangement 
necessarily gives us two lungs—a right 
and left; the former of which is divi- | 
‘ded into three lobes, and the latter 
into two. The trachea or windpipe, | 
on entering the chest, branches off to 
the right and left lungs, supplying each 
lobe, and in a healthy condition open- 
ing and maintaining a communication 
with each air cell. The lungs thus 
organized are placed in an arched cav- 
ity, with movable ribs on each side; 
and a floor below made of a strong 
muscular membrane called the dia- 
phragm or midriff. This is so drawn 
across the chest, as to present a strongly 
convex surface looking upward. Now 
the lungs have no power of motion, of 
themselves, but on the ribs being ele- 
vated and the diaphragm drawn down- 
ward, the cavity of the chest is en- 
ed, and the air rushes into the air 
cells of the lungs to fill the vacuum ; 
when presently, a reversed action of 
the ribs and diaphragm takes place 
the air is forced out again, and thus 
by alternately expanding and contract- 
ing the chest, breathing is kept up 
continually. 

The capacity of the lungs differs ve 
much in different individuals. 
healthy pair of lungs ought to contain 
at least a gallon of air, though life may 
be maintained when the air cells are 
so far obliterated as to contain only a 
quart. A healthy person at rest, or 
at light exercise, will breathe from 20 
to 25 inhalations per minute, taking 


| 


,| bodies. Combustion is but rapid chemi- 


each breath, making about 150 gallons 
per hour or 60 hogsheadsaday! —_ 
2d. Atmospheric air is a compound 
gas, or rather it is a solution, of Oxy- 
gen gas in Nitrogen, in the proportion © 
of 79 volumes of the latter to 21 of the 
former. These proportions are yery 
uniform, though the two gasses are 
not chemically combined with each 
other. Besides these, the air always 
contains an indefinite and variable Pro- 
portion of watery vapor, as well as 
carbonic acid and other gasses which 
result from the decomposition of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances. Of 
these airiform bodies, but one is of 
much importance in our present. in- 
quiry—that is Oxycen. e alchy- 
mists of the middle fancied a “‘uni- 
versal solvent,” and sought diligentl 
for it, but found it not. Oxygen ws 
nearly a universal destroyer, and yet 
it is the indispensable supporter of life, 
for life itself is but a succession of de- 
structions; the living body being con- 
tinually destroyed by the action of 
Oxygen on it—and strange to say, the 
vital force, the power of life is in exact 


proportion to the extent and rapidity 
of this destruction. This brings us to 
consider— | 


3d. The philosophy 0 breathing. 
The ancients pictured life as a flame, 
and it is a stran 
physiology reveals the identity e 
vital antions with the burning up of 


cal combination, and in all familiar 
examples is the’union of Oxygen with 
a body for which it has a Fone affinity. 
This rapid combination is always at- 
tended by a sensible increase of heat, 
and generally the burning body be- 
comes luminous. The same ‘effect, 

however, takes place in the rusting of 

metals and the slow decay of vegetable, 
bodies, and when these processes have 
been completed, the bodies | 
may be said to have been bu?hed up, 
For we now understand that the burn- 


in and expelling about a pint of air at. 


ing of a body does not destroy it, but 
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only changes the form in which it ex- 
ists. A piece of iron exposed to the 
air, will in a few years entirely lose 
its metalic character, and be ch 
into a mass. of 
iIpon rust, or in chemical language, 
of Iron. But in the 
iron has gained weight, because the 
invisible Oxygen of the air has assn- 
med the solid form and exists in com- 
bination with the iron. An increase 
of heat always attends the rusting of 
metals, but the process is so slow that 
we do not observe it. - 

But vegetable matter containing a 
large proportion of Carbon and Hy 
gen, when it combines with Oxygen, 
or in other words is burned, the result- 
ing compounds assume an invisible 
form and pass off into the air. Each 
atom of the charcoal (Carbon) of the 
vegetable combines with two atoms of 
Oxygen from the air, which forms one 
atomy of Carsonio Acm. But, as. in 
the former example, the Oxygen 
from its gaseous state and assumed the 
‘solid form, the reverse now takes place, 
and the solid Carbon assumes the form 
of a gas, more than twice as heavy as 
it was before its combination, but oc- 
cupying the same space that the Oxy- 
gen itself did. At the same time, the 

lydrogen of the burning body com- 
bines with eight times its weight of 
Oxygen and forms water, which passes 
into the air.in the form of vapor. Now 
while these changes are taking place, 
and these products are passing off in- 
visibly, a common obseryer will notice 
more than any thing else, the amount 
of heat set free by the process. It is 
precisely through the same changes of 
matter that breathing maintains the 
animal heat, and assists in carrying on 
all the functions of life. Oxygen is 
taken into the lungs in the air inhaled, 
but when that air is returned it has 
lost about one-fourth of its Oxygen, 
and its place is supplied with carbonie 
acid in the same ae and the dry 
atmosphere breathed, is now loaded 


‘with watery vapor. To understand 
these changes, we must remember that . 
all gaseous bodies have the property 


anged | of passing readily through animal mem- 
brane. i 


u oses @ portion of its gen 
its being transmitted through the walle 
of the air cells and combined with the 
blood, in which combination it is ‘dis- 
tributed to.all parts of the body, and 
in its distribution through the minute 
an D e 
of pat out icles of the body, 
forming with the Carbon, carbonic acid, 
and with the Hydrogen, water, to be. 
returned and discharged by the lungs. 
But the formation of carbonic acid 
and water, under these circumstances, 
evolves just as much heat as would 
have been produced by the formation 
of the same amount of substances, 
if they had been made by burning coal 
in astove! The marked difference is, 
that the combustion is slower and the 
evolution of heat in proportion more 
gradual. If, however, the breathing 
goes on and food is withheld, the ani- 
mal heat is kept up at the expense of 
the body itself; the Oxygen first com- 
bining with the fatty substances and 
afterwards with the muscular fibre, 
and the body wastes away by a slow 
combustion. This is starvation. 
Active exercise increases the amount 
of air inhaled b quickening and deep- 
ening the breathing, and in the same 
roportion is the temperature of the 
body increased, and this being the case 
it follows that more material has been 
consumed, consequently the demand 
for food will be increased. = 
The true measure, however, of the 
amouut of substances consumed at any 
time, is the quantity of carbonic acid 
thrown off from the Jungs. And as 
the vital force is to be measured not 
by the amount of food taken, but by 
the quantity consumed in a given time, 
it follows that this is to be ascertained 


by measnring the carbonic acid exhaled. 
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Hence, the vital.force of the body is 
greater in the winter season and in 
cold climates, than it is where the con- 
sumption of material to produce heat 
is not so rapid; and for the same cause, 
we require in winter and in cold cli- 
mates a diet rich in Carbon and Hy- 
drogen, the heat producing elements; 
but we want these in an available 
form,—by this I mean in such combi- 
nations that they will be liberated to 
combine with Oxygen in the circula- 
tion. It is at this p@int that a very 
mischievous mistake has been e, 
even by men of science, Alcohol con- 
sists of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxy- 
gen, and hence Liebig and others have 
Inferred that it muet be a powerful 
heat-producing t. Now, the truth 
is that alcohol, like all the ethyle com- 
pounds, refuses to give up its Carbon 
and Hydrogen to the Oxygen inhaled, 
and consequently it is exhaled from 
the lungs not in the form of carbonic 
acid and water, but of aldehyde, which 
is simply alcohol with the loss of two 
equivalents of its Hydrogen. It re- 
uires no science to demonstrate this 
t—the odor of the breath after drink- 
ing alcoholic liquors, betrays at once 
the truth that the alcohol is passing 
off without being materially chanved. 
Recent experiments, carefully conduct- 
ed, have demonstrated that the amount 
carbonic acid exhaled from the lun 

: of being increased, is actually 
iminished very sensibly by the use 
of alcoholic drinks, and as this is the 
trne measure of the vital force, we may 
safely infer that the strength—the life- 
wer with which the or are per- 
orming their functions—is. really ‘di- 
minished by it. Careful observations 
on the temperature of the body made 
with a delicate thermometer every 10 
minutes for six hours, after taki 
eight ounces of brandy, will prove that 
the mean temperature is Giminished 
by it. I know. that the person feels 
warmer and he feels stronger, and 


lon discovered that wine is a 
mocker. It really prostrates all the 
vital functions, in the same ratio that 
it diminishes the quantity of carbonic 
acid thrown off from the lungs. 

With this elucidation of the philoso- 
phy of breathing, we are prepared to 
‘appreciate the importance of a full sup- 

y of air fit for the purpose of respi- 
ration, to the maintainance not only 
of health but of life itself. “| 

It is a curious fact, that the most 
fastidious persons in relation to clean- 
liness, both of their persons and their 
food, will not hesitate to breathe an 
atmosphere loaded with the most nau- 
seating impurities and loathesome cor- 
ruptions; not indeed in infinitesimal 
and insensible doses, but almost. to 


saturation! Now, I see no good rea- 
son for this iality in favor of the 
stomach. persons who would 


y 
regard it as exceedingly indelicate to 
drink from the ened with ‘Which 
another had drank, would not hesitate 
to breathe the same air that had bat 
just. been discharged from another’s 
ungs, loaded with carbonic acid, and 
other and worse secretions and exha-— 
lations. 

But waiving the. qnestion of deli- 
cacy, the preservation of health impe- 
riously demands a constant supply of 
pure air. ing, require- 
ment, we should carefully avoid the 
pent-up, reeking atmosphere of crowd. 
ed rooms, the vicinity of masses of de- 
composing animal or table matter, 
or other sources of aerial contamina- 
tion. A proportion of the dis- 
eases that afflict humanity, are intro- 
duced into the system through the 
lu The mention of but two classes 


will serve to give an idea of the extent 


of this means of propagating disegse. 
are 


All properly contagious 
into the system by inhala-- 
tion; and all that wide-spread and 
fatal family of diseases known as maia- 
rious, are pro in the same man- 


more active and wiser; but Solomon, 


ner, These two classes embrace more 
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than half the diseases, and lead to 
more than ‘half the mortality of our 
race. Of all the arrangements in the 
economy of nature that challenge our 
admiration of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of our Heavenly Father, none is 
more remarkable than the provisions 
made for securing an ample supply of 
pure air for the use of all breathing 
animals. The burning of fires, the 


. rusting of metals, the decomposition 


of organic bodies, whether animal or 
table, and the respiration of all 
living animals, tend continually to rob 
the air of its oxygen, and to load ‘it 
with carbonic acid and other impuri- 
ties, which would render it unfit for 
its life-sustaining office. But these 
impurities are all capable of being used 
as food for growing vegetation, or ab- 
sorbed by water. Hence, while the 
busy world of living animals, and the 
dead world of decomposing organisms 
move on, ever contaminating and cor- 
rupting the air, the hungry world of 
growing vegetation seizes all these 
noxious impurities, feasts upon them, 
and returns to the air a fresh supply 
of Oxygen liberated from these several 
combinations. The residue of these 
impurities are borne by the ever rest- 
less currents of air to the ocean, where 
in contact with its storm+chafed sur- 


face, the whole atmosphere is washed 


and thoroughly purified, and thus re/ 
turned in sea breezes to swell the foun- 
tains of health in all animate nature. 
These wise and benificent provisions 
should teach us the importance of pure 
airthe necessity of thorough venti- 
lation. ‘The hospitable fire place and 
wide chimney of our fathers, were great 
ventilators, and secured in the most 
perfectmanner the thorough renovation 
of the air in their apartments. Butin 
this age of stoves—the age of economy 


‘of fael and prodigality of health—but 
houses, either private or public, 


are ventilated as they shonld be. But, 
perhaps, no where in private life is 
the error of ill ventilation so palpable 


as in our sleeping apartments. If, in 
‘answering a professional call, I find 
my patient tendnting a bed room eight 
by ten feet, with every breath of air 
scrupulously excluded, I always prom- 
ise myself a job, (other 
being equally favorable.) In venti- 
lating rooms, it has been generally the 
custom to place the ventilators near 
the ceiling. This is right, if we aim 
only to equalize the temperature of the 
room; but if we intend to remove 
the constantly accumulating impurities 
from an inhabited room, we should re- 
member that carbonic acid is much 
heavier than pure air, and consequently 
there should be a means of exit provi- 
ded for it near the floor. The pro 
ventilation of churches, public hails, 
and especially school roonis, is a sub- 
ject of the gieatest importance, and 
one to which the attention of the pub- 
lic should be immediately directed. 
The prevailing winds in this country 
during the summer and autumn—the 
seasons when out-door atmospheric im- 
purities most abound—are Southern 
and Western. In selecting and ar- 
ranging a place of residence, particular 
reference should be had to this fact. 
Never locate a residence with ponds, 
marshes, or other sources of malaria, 
on the South or West, so that every 
breath of air will come to you loaded 
with the reeking cxhalations of decom- 
position. 
For the same reason, a oes 
i ouse, on the 
or North of his dwelling. Ina 
city or village, always prefer (other 
things being equal,) a residence on the 
South or West of town, that you may 
have the first use of the air fresh from 
the forests and fields of the country, 
and not be compelled to breathe a rank 
‘compound of villanous inipuritiesy to 
which a thousand lun of men and 
beasts, and many a fithy alley and 


reeking pit of putrifaction, has paid 
jan ample tribute. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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[cannot dismiss this subject, with-| 
out directing particular attention to 
the importance of growing vegetation 

very human 
habitation should be surrounded by an 
grove of shade trees, so that 
every breath of summer air may be 
strained through a filter of growing 


as a purifier of the air. 


ample 


leaves before it enters the lungs. 


° 


White Robes. 


«These ar which ut of great tribulation, and 
are they 0 great 


howe washed their and made them 
Lamb.”—Rev. vii. 


White, for heaven's infant bands! 


Passed they nut spotiess from the earth away, | 


Pale blossoms lying in the nerveless hands, 
Pare kisses lingering on the precious clay ? 


Earth's lily- bells transplanted, sweet and lowly, 


White robes for them, for innocence is holy. 


And for the young, pure white ! 


They loved the Master much, and for His sake 
Life's vainee loves and laurels cast from sight ; 


Now in the heavenly places they awake 
Celestial masic, and palm-branches bearing 


They who are worthy walk, white raiment wearing. 


And who, gathered in 
From the ot ae of mid-life’s battle field, 
Bring trophies of their victories over sin ; 


The tried and tempted, with their foreheads sealed 
With the Great Name; the heroes, rrartyrs, sages— 
White robes for the redeemed of countless ages. 


‘There bands 


Are bathed in founts of fadeless youth and bloom ; 
Bent form. and farrowed brow, and trembling hands, 


And silvered hairs, pass not beyond the tomb. 


Led by the Master throuzh tribulation, 


White robes await them—garments of salvation. 


Gathered from crient climes, 
And western shores, and tropic forests deep, 


From polar winters—and from ancient times 


‘Down to the last fair babe that fell asleep ! 
By suffering purified; perfected, blest, 
And gathered into everlasting rest, 


O saffering Lord, through thee 


WI ose blood alone can make the crimson white! _ 


Looking in pity ou our strivings, see 


The weizht of sin, and make the burden light, _ 


Our robes of righteousness are and vain ! 


Oh, wash us in that fount that leaves no stain | 


| 

Our Faith, H 
inform, till they things, 


the whole haman brotherhood shall 
In the benignant shadow of their wings; 
So purify and bless until there be | 
White robes at last for even such aa we, 


7 


|for this one purpose, of infinite im- 
| portance to the souls of all people. 


WwW. 


For the N. W. Christian Magazine, 
Ohio Missionary Convention. 


Brotuer, Boees; The time for;the 
Missionary Convention for the State 
of Ohio, is at hand. We hope every 
means will be, made use of, to secure 
a very full attendance. The Conven- 
tion meets in MASSILLON, on WED- 
NESDAY, MAY 26ru, at 2 o’clock, 
p.m, Let the. brethren come up from * 


jall quarters, and make this Convention. 


the beginning of a new and glorions 
work of the gospel in the State. ¢ as 


| earnestly desired that every church send 


a delegate. a 
I send you a Circular. Will you 


| please attention favorably to this, 


good work. It is no time, now, to 
ag in the work of the grace of 
Christ. Weshould all be of one heart 
and one soul, in pressing the claims of 
the gospel. The grave issue is life or 
death ; eternal life or eternal death, for 
all men. Mostassuredly, not one year 
is to be lostin gathering all our strength 


In behalf of the gospel, and all means . 


|to promote it, yours truly, 


A. Haypen. 
Hast Cleveland, O., April 14,1858. 


CIRCULAR. 
Dear Bretruren: The next Annual 


| Meeting of the State Missionary Con- 


vention is to be held at Massillon, Ohio, 


jcommencing on Wednesday, May 26th, 


at 2 o’clock, rp. m. Every Church is. 
to send one dele-. 
gate. t 


us awake to our true re- 
sponsibility, and unite our energies to 
send the Gospel to the needy. The 
spread of sin and unbelief, calis loudly 
on us to be up and doing. Let us” 
strengthen one another, and pray the 
Lord to revive his work among us... .. 


| .Please write opposite each question. 


below, the proper answer, and return 


this Circular to A, 8.. Haypen, East 


I 

| 

| | 

= 
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Cleveland, Ohio, or to L. Panonumy, | Tue Srare Missionary Convention. 
Massillon, Ohio. 66" We call the especial attention of the breth- 
1. What i is the name of your Ohurch? ren to the letter of Elder A. 8. Hayden, 

| 2. What County and Post Office? 3. and the accompanying Cirenlar. The 
The names of- your Elders. 4. Tho at Massillon, wil}, no doubt, be 


names of Evangelists resident with 
5. The number of Baptisms since |°@° °f seneral interest. ‘The present time 


the sine of June last. 6. The number |'* ™ore favorable to the spread of the 


added other ways. 7. The number |sospel, than any that has been known for 

dismissed. 8. e number of Deaths. |many years. It should be improved by 

9. The present number of Members. jal true Christians, in order to give a pro- 

10; The number of Scholars in Sunday | per direction to the religions feeling al- 

will | ready existing, and for its production in. 
the hearts and lives of others. We re 

w much will you pledge, to be paid that it will be out of our power to pth 


How 
Medea of t im portance to the but hope all whe can will be on sank 


Churches will come before the Con- | With their influence and money. 
vention this year. Let us have afull| «Tas Tasernacix.” Our readers will 


representation. no doubt be rejoiced to see another article 
_ By order of “y Board _|from “‘the Doctor.” We learn that pro- 
April, 1858 Lavoe, fessional business from home has caused’ 
the delay, but we hope hereafter to hear 
from him more frequently. 
Cable. Dererrep Artieres. On our arrival 


aa i at home, just before the last form went to 
will find a prospectus for a new periodi- 
cal, designed to take the place of the uring our absence, were crow 
advantageous to all concerned. The sub- in the next'No. 

scribers will get double the amount of Tue New ALBANY Desate. We learn 
reading matter for $1.50 they now get for by the Christian Record, that Brother 
$1.00; making it, in reference to the Jasper J. Moss completely used up Uni- 
amount of matter, the cheapest paper in versalism in his recent discussion with 
the Reformation. It will do away with petty It-is hard to fight against 

e. 


the nectssity of keeping back numbers on 
Burnine THE A little 


hand, as all subscriptions will commence 
at the time the names and money are re- book was recently put into the hands of 


ceived. It will enable us to publish many |* sectarian preacher. After reading a few 
interesting articles on various subjects, | P9g°s, he threw it in the fire and destroyed 
that are now crowded ont. We hope all |it- The manwho meets arguments other- 
our friends will exert themselves to give | Wise unanswerable, with fagot and flame, 
us as large lists as possible to begin with, | Would have been a fit companion for the 
as all those who wish to’secure the first murderers of Latimer and Ridley. | 
No. should have their names forwarded! Satz or Property. The Olin- 
by the éwentieth of June. Tton street Congregation, (where we hold 
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our mem bershi 


ing house for $5000 
and will hereafter meet on Freeman st: 


or Location. Elder 0. .E.| 
Brown has removed to Wabash, Indiana. 
His correspondents address 
him accordingly. . 


Chane 


have sold their meet- 
, to the Episcopalians, 


Brornes Bocas: your 
I will lay before the readers of your ex- 
cellent brief account of my. 
labors during the present year | 
I have visited nearly all the congrega- 
tions in the District ; delivered over one 
hundred diseourses, and witnessed be- 
tween forty and fifty. accessions to the 
number of the saved. We have visited 
several destitute points, and found the sec- 
tarian very strong. Husbands 
Oppose their wives—parents their chil- 
dren—friends their relatives. ‘They seem: 
more willing to bow to any human dogma, 
than to come to Christ and his gospel. 
If we want Bible Christianity to fg 
we must work, and work m 
correct whatever evils. may have crept 
into the church. God says he does not 
look upon sin with the least degree of 
allowance. How can ministers of the 
gospel say slavery is wrong—a sin—‘‘the 
maximum of all evils,’’ and not reprove: 
their dings and tell them 
these things ought not so to'be? May’ 
the Lord have mercy upon the ence 
and those that are out of the wa 
Yoars in the Lord, ott. 
Hiram, Ohio, March 1, | 
Brorner Bocas: At a meeting of two 
weeks, there were thirty-four additions to’ 
the congregation here, mostly by immer- 
sion. Professors Gurfield and Everest, of 
the Ecleetic Institute, conducted the meet- 


ing. ‘To God be all the OR Wi 
1LCOX. 


Ohio, March 24, 1858. they 


ing of eighteen days, at this place, has|u 


jast with Brother E: Wakefield 
as chief speaker, assisted by the subscti-’ 


ber; Whith ist accessions 
to the army of the faithful—iwelve by 


-|confession and baptism, one, previously 


|immersed, from the Methodists, and one 
‘reclaimed. The brethren are much en- 
— in the work of the Lord. 
in the one hope, 
W. 8. 


North Biewntela, Ohio, Mareh 26, 1858. 


| Broraer Boaes: Since my last to you, 
{we have had three additions by confession 
jand immersion. Yours, fraternally, 


C, C. Foors. 


Bachactie, Michigan, April 1, 1858. 


Brotner Boaas: We have just closed 
a very hap 


much prejudice was removed, and seven- 
teen souls became obedient to the faith. 
May they all hold on their good-begun 


confidence, and finally share the glories 
of immortality or the grave. We 
t 


have seen much = months to 
cheer the way-worn ilgrim in 
the troublesome journey of ife. The 
Lord has blessed our labors with a rich 
ingathering of many precious souls into 
andthe fold of Christ. e thank God, and 
take courage. To the Lord be all the 
praise. May the Father of mercies pros- 
you, my dear brother, in all your 
abors of love. Wx. M. Rox, 


Wabash, Indians, April 13, 1858. 


Brorner Bocas: Since I wrote you, I 


have been the humble instrument in the 
hands of God of bringing twen ps4 
noble souls into the kingdom o 
fourteen of whom were brought wane 


1858. |sectarianism. I have now labored one 
, during which time I 
discourses and 400 | 


ear in this cou 
delivered 
exhortations, the result of which has been 


834 additions to the good cause, besides 
\gladdening the hearts of thousands who 


have been struggling for primitive Chris- 


'|tianity—who are determined to live and 


die in exemplifying the good profession 
they have made before m witnesses. 
Lord énable them to be faithful 


death, that hope, receive crown. 


of life. Yours, i 
E. Brown. 


meeting in Millburg, of 
about a week’s continuance, We trust. 


aw 


— 
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